An Expedition to Mount Batu Lawi. 


By J. C. MOULTON, F.L.8. ETC., CURATOR OF THE 
SARAWAK MUSEUM. 


PREFATORY. 


Far, far away up the Limbang River, more than a month's 
journey from the mouth, there exists a wonderful unknown country, 
consisting (so rumour has it) of one vast plain high above the 
sea-level and surrounded by great towering mountains whose white- 
faced cliffs may be seen from many distant points. This enchanted 
land is inhabited by a great and powerful race, who own allegiance 
to none but their own appointed chief—the dread Rajah of the 
Interior and Ruler of many thousands of fierce warriors; rumour 
details further how these people have a wonderful system of irri- 
gation by which they always live in plenty since they gain a second 
crop of paddy during the year; how by means of natural salt- 
springs they obtain salt—their chief necessity of life, and. so 
become entirely self-supporting and have no need of intercourse 
with the outside world; how further they make their own gun- 
powder, and how they keep large herds of a curious kind of goat. 
To this country, situated right in the centre of northern Borneo 
—the source of all the great rivers of Sarawak, viz., the Trusan, 
the Limbang, the Baram and the Rejang, whence rise also two great 
rivers of. Dutch Borneo, viz., the Batang Kayan and the Koti— 
to this country, but few from the Limbang district ever penetrate, 
and, absit omen, whence fewer still return. 

Thus the gist of the various native yarns to be gathered. from 
those living on and about the lower waters of the great Limbang 
River, a branch of which runs through the ancient city of Brunei, 
at one time, as we all know, the flourishing capital of Borneo. 

Many of their tales centred on one particular mountain, Batu 
Lawi by name, which was said to stand up smooth and straight like 
the post of a house, towering to an enormous height, without 
a vestige of vegetation on it, and with its glistening white cliffs 
rising sheer, thereby presenting an unclimbable surface to any 
fool-hardy explorer. “ But surely," I protested “there must be 
some small ridges or inequalities which would afford one a foot- 
hold or hand-grip so that one could at least get up a little way?” 
* Oh no," they said, * and unless the Tuan can walk up the wall 
of a house like a fly, he won't be able to get up Batu Lawi!” 
Added to which there were of course numerous stories relating to 
the power of this wonderful mountain, how few people were. ever 
allowed to get there, how those that did either met some dreadful 
fate there or else died shortly after their return, while others went 
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so far as to assert that even to point at the mountain with one’s 
hand would incur its just worth, which the mountain would show 
at once by causing heavy rain to fall. 

Such stories, I suppose, so far from acting as a deterrent to 
the majority of white men, would rather stimulate their curiosity, 
so that should occasion offer, they would endeavour to learn more 
of these curious rumours, of the extent of truth in them, of the 
possibility of verifying them. Well, the present writer does not 
claim to be an exception to the average and the result of hearing 
these vague rumours was a careful hunt through available literature 
for any more definite information on the subject, before taking a. 
journey there himself. What little there was forthcoming is soon 
told. : 


HISTORICAL. 


In 1858 Sir Spenser St. John at that time British Consul at 
Brunei undertook a memorable journey up the Limbang River, of 
which he gives a graphic account in his fascinating book, “ Life 
in the Forests of the Far East.” Of this journey Posewitz, 1 who 
made an exhaustive study of the journeys accomplished by travel- 
lers in Borneo, writes that Sir Spenser St. John “was the first 
European to follow the course of the River Limbang, and its 
tributary, the river Madihit^, deep into the interior of the island 
—namely, as far as the border mountains of Brunei.” St. John 
left Brunei on August 25, 1858, and after fifteen days’ boat journey 
reached the entrance of the Madihit River. Following this river 
up for some way he struck eastwards across country and then leav- 
ing Batu Lawi some 2 days” journey to the south-east he turned 
north again to the Adang villages, the main object of his expedi- 
tion. After spending some time exploring this district he returned, 
partly down the Limbang River, which in this part is extremely 
dangerous on account of the rapids, and after many thrilling 
experiences and severe privations, he eventually reached the Madihit 
again on Oct. 16th, having made a 5 weeks” circular tour of that 
region. He reached Brunei again after an absence of 56 days. 
As frequent references to this account are made in the following 
pages for comparison with my own experiences, I need not give 
further details of his expedition here, beyond mentioning that he 
left a careful map—the only reliable one of this region—which I 
found most useful and accurate, besides being a continual source 
of wonder to my native followers, who could never understand how 
that curious piece of paper could give me the wonderful knowledge 
of the lay of the land which I appeared to possess! 


_ 1. Borneo: its Geology and Mineral Resources, by Dr. Theodore Posewits, 
translated from the German by Frederick H. Hatch. 1892. p. 58. 


2. Should be the River Madihit. 
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After Sir Spenser St. John’s visit there appear to have been no 
further lengthy excursions by Europeans up the Limbang River 
until the occupation of that district by the Sarawak Government. 
This took place in 1890 and in the Sarawak Gazette for November 
1895 (p. 207), there is a brief account of Mr. O. F. Ricketts’ * first 
visit to the Kuala Madihit and Adang country. He left Limbang 
station on August 24th, and arrived at Kuala Adang on September 
4th, the last three days of the journey having been accomplished 
on foot. After staying for three days at a native house some little 
distance up the Adang River, he returned again down the Limbang 
River, arrived at the Government station on September 10th, after 
an absence of just three weeks. He remarks on the peaceable 
nature of the Adangs, but gives littie further information about 
them or their district. 

Mr. W. F. de V. Skrine, Assistant Resident at Limbang, made 
an exactly similar trip to this village in March 1911, being away 
25 days. 

The Limbang Reports which appear regularly in the Sarawak 
Gazette mention no other visits to the Adang country; mention 
however is made of Mr. Ward, then Assistant Resident at Limbang, 
visiting the natives in the Madihit hiver in 1907. He was away 
just 3 weeks. Thus it will be seen that during the last 20 years. 
only three Europeans have succeeded in reaching the Kuala. 
Madihit, which is itself the real starting place for the more arduous. 
journeys into the interior. It should be noted however that on 
several occasions would-be visitors to this region have had to turn 
back on account of the river suddenly rising and becoming impass- 
able for weeks at a time. It is only during certain months of the 
year that this up-river journey can be made, and even then, unless 
one has limitless time and patience it can only be accomplished with 
the assistance of a good deal of luck; if the down-coming torrent 
of water is too swift, the boats cannot get up against it; and as 
sometimes happens, if the river is too dry the task of dragging the 
boats up the rapids becomes stupendous and the traveller's progress 
painfully slow. 

Two other routes to this elevated region present themselves to 
the Sarawak traveller; one up the Trusan River, which flows out 
into Brunei Bay a few miles east of the Limbang River; the head- 
waters of this river run very near the Adang stream (an upper 
branch of the Limbang River), but with this river too the same 
difficulties are present, although I am informed by natives that one 
has a better chance of getting up it in the right season than up 
the Limbang River. The other route is up the Baram and Tutau 
rivers, which would lead one up to the western side of the plain. 

. "Two long trips have been made up the Trusan River, the first 
in 1889 by. M. O. F. Ricketts accompanied by Dr. G. D. Haviland 
(afterwards Curator of the Sarawak Museum). An extract from 


1. Resident of Trusan 1885-1890, of Limbang 1890-1909. 
R. A. Soc., No. 63, 1912. 
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their offieial diary is given in the Sarawak Gazette (1889. p. 78) 
from which we learn that the expedition started from Trusan Fort 
on March 25th, 1888, reached the Bah country in ten days and 
returned again by April 17th, after an absence of 24 days. The 
elevation of the valley (of the Bah Country) is given as “ 3,500 ft. 
‘and the whole of it is highly cultivated and systematically 
irrigated ; " and again, * At the head of the Bah valley is the range 
of hills from which springs the 'Trusan, which at their foot 1s but 
‘a small trickling stream about two feet wide. ‘This was the 
farthest point reached.” 

No mention is msde of Batu Lawi, which, if seen, would 
surely have occasioned remark. 

A second expedition was made up the 'l'rusan to this part as 
far as the Kelalan stream in 1910 by Mr. J. Stansfield,* who was 
prospecting for the Government. He was away 28 days and told 
me he saw no signs of Batu Lawi. 

The third route,—via the Baram and Tutau—is the easiest, 
as far as the river journey is concerned; and the longest and most 
extensive journey, after that of St. John, has been accomplished 
from this side by Mr. R. 8. Douglas, who reached the Bah plain, 
south of the Limbang and Trusan head-waters in 1908. He left 
Claudetown (the Government station on the Baram River) on 
October 25th and did not return till December 19th. He des- 
cribes his journey briefly in the Sarawak Gazette (1909, p. 29) and 
at greater length in the Sarawak Museum Journal (1912, Vol. I, 
No. 2, pp. 17-29). From these it appears that he spent some time 
on the southern portion of the plain, but did not penetrate to its 
eastern or northern boundaries. The details of his sketch-map and 
of mine, which accompanies this paper, are necessarily imperfect, 
and there are certain differences which we are unable to reconcile 
at present; however, it is proposed to undertake a joint expedition 
in the near future to this region, when we hope these points will 
be cleared up satisfactorily. 

In order to complete our historical account I have quoted below 
all the passages I can find in which mention is made of Batu Lawi.* 


* Vide Sarawak Gazette, 1910, p 68, 


“Sir Spenser St. John. Lifein the Forests of the Far East,2nd Ed. 1863, 
Vol. II, p. 25. ‘‘ One of the greatest curiosities, the natives say, is the for- 
mation of two mountains, which rise from a plain in lofty peaks of the 
shape of needles; they have nev r been to them, but bave seen them from a dis- 
tance; they are the pillars of the gate of some enchanted palace, and I heard it 
whispered to one of my men that all were not privileged to see even these pill- 
ars, asit requires some incantation; so that there is a chance of the needle 
mountains vanishing into thin air”. (Almost certainly a reference to the 
double peak of Batu Lawi). J.C.M. 


Ibid.p.87. ''An hour's walk brought us to the Upper Limbang, whose bed 
is here, perhaps, seventy yards wide, very shallow, not reaching to the hip. It 
flows from the Silingid mountains, and is said,after skirting their western face, 
to turn to the south-east to its sourcesin Lawi ". (The Limbang River passes 
Batu Lawi and is said to rise in Mt. Murud). J.C.M. 
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Ibid. p. 109 “and I may yet get a look at Lawi. I have constantly borne in 
mind the whisper I overheard, that only certain privileged individuals are allow- 
ed to get a sight of this famous hill."' 


Ibid. pp, 117, 118. *' About 11 p.m. started in a south-west direction for 


about a mile anda half, to the top of a hill, from whence there is usually a 
view of Lawi, in a south-west directicn ; all the mountains, however, are hidden 
in clouds, but it must bea high one if remarkable among its towering neighbours. 
The whole appearance of the country is mountainous, each range becoming more 
lofty as we approach the hidden interior. From the elevation of about 4, 348 feet. 
the two mountains next us looked very high, perhaps between 7, 000 and 8, 000 
feet: they say these are the children, Lawi the father.” 


Were the people not so busy with their farms, and I so pressed for time, 
I would try and reach Lawi, as there are people residing at its foot ; but I must 
put it off till next expedition, when I hope to pass the mountain.” 


Ibid. p. 191. Again Lawi was so covered with clouds that nothing but ‘ts | 


base could be seen ; it appeared about fifteen miles off in a S. W. direction. I 
hear that the Limbang rises in that mountain. There are villages at its base, 
two of which were lately attacked by the Kayans and destroyed. 


A. R. Wallace. Australasia, 4th Ed. 1884, p. 348. ‘‘Further north how- 
ever, to the south-east of Brunei, are many mountains believed to Le from 7000 
to 8000-feet, and one, Lawi, said to be muchh igher, and to form the culminating 
point of this district ’’. 


Ibid. p.349. ““Thelatter river (the Limbang) was explored by Mr Sr. John 
in 1858 nearly to its sources in mountains between 5000 and 6000 feet high, and 
about 10 miles north of the lofty Lawi mountain, which he was unable to reach "'. 


R. 5. Douglas. Sarawak Gazettc. 1909. p. 29. ‘‘Wenext proceeded up the 
Kab sn river as far as the Merang river and after camping here for the night, we 
pushed on until we reached the foot of the Pamabo Range, which we cl:mbed 
and crossed at Pong Pawan some 5,000 feet high. The view from the summit 
wa: quite indescribale in its beauty. On the west side we overlooked the Tutau 
river as far away as Mount Mulu, and away northwards, across the Limbang 
River to 1:atu Lawi. On the east side the view was finer still, as it overlooked 
the whole of that much talked of central plain, which comprises the Bah and 
Mein coun ry, and is bounded by the ranges of Pamabo, Murud and Apo Rawat 
on three sides and Baram river on the South-Hast’’. 


W. R. T. Clement. Sarawak Museum Journal, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 184, 185. 
A Murut legend describing the '' spiritual origin of Batu Lawi. After su dry 
vicissitides including a difference of opinion with another mountain, the story 


ends thus:—''And Batu Bunga, now a broken tumbled mass, resides in the . 


Falutut country, while Batu Law is still to be seen and admired near the 
sources of the Limbang River. 


“There, for ever untrodden by the foot of man, 
'* A lasting monument of ages to stand,” 


A. B. W. in Sarawak Gazette, 1911, p. 70. Quoting one words of an old 
Kalabit warr or, “At the end of ten days we reached the foot of theBatu Laweh, 
a rock, Tuan, that stands alone and reaches to the sky. One day's march it 
takes to round its base and no man has ever dared to scale its sheer white face. 


“There we made a halt. Two of our men were ill of the fever; they died, 
and we buried them at the foot of the rock in the sandy flat where the badak 
(rhinoceros) love to play. Here also we took the oath again for hearts were 
growing faint ’’. 


E J. C. Moulton. Sarawak Gazette, 1911, pp. 148-151. A preliminary account 
and condensed report on this expedition. 
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May 2nd, 1911. Embarking in Kuching, the capital of Sara- 
wak, on the S. S. “ Gladys,” one of the company’s coasting-steamers, 
and somehow getting Dayak collectors, boy and stacks of baggage 
on board just in time, we left the wharf punctually at 7 a.m. and, 
steaming down river, reached the sea a little before 10 a.m. In- 
quired anxiously of the Dayaks as to the nature of last night's all- 
important dreams and was relieved to hear that they were all right, 
no bad ones. A Dayak always pays great attention to any dream 
that he has on the night before starting on any expedition, regard- 
ing such as a guarantee for the success or failure of his mission. 
When on their own, if the dreams are bad nothing will induce them 
to start, but when following the un-believing European they allow 
their fore-bodings to take second place. and when disaster comes, 
content themselves with a reproving “I told you so.” In March 
1910 I set out from Kuching with the intention of doing this same 
expedition, but bad dreams pursued our party for the first three 
days and the expedition ended of course in dismal failure and ill- 
ness. 

May 8rd. The sea pleasantly calm all yesterday and we anchor 
off Kedurong point at 10.30 this morning to drop mails and a few 
passengers; arrive midnight at Miri, where the Anglo-Saxon Oil 
company have just opened a new oil-field. 

May 5th.. Reach Brooketon early in the morning and aiter 
a few hours there steam across Brunei Bay and into the mouth of 
the Limbang River, which, considering the length of the river, is 
remarkably narrow, and, like practically all Sarawak rivers, has a 
difficult bar which can only be negotiated by steamers of shallow 
draught and even then at not less than half-tide. However, we are 
over the bar and for good or bad we are started on our long river 
journey which is to take us a hard monih's traveiling through 
strange countries and among strange peoples before reaching the 
upper waters of this river and even then to fall far short of its 
actual sources, unknown to white men and but vaguely determined 
by the natives sparsely scattered along its banks. We arrive at the 
Government station of Limbang (or Pangkalan Térap, as it is 
known by the natives) at midday and disembark, the preliminary 
stage of the journey done. Heavy rain all night, registering 3.92 
inches next morning. This looks bad for a start, as, if anything 
like that amount fell up-river, it will mean a heavy fresh and make 
progress against it very slow or perhaps impossible for a day or two. 

May 6th. Mr. Ermen, the Acting Resident of the. station, 
kindly makes the necessary arrangements for boats, coolies, food, 
ete., and informs me that he has called twelve Sea- Dayaks from the 
Pandaruan River to assist me in the up-river journey. These and 
their friends came up to the bungalow in the evening and try to 
persuade us to let them all go. They refuse to believe in the 
peaceful nature of my mission and being firmly convinced that it 
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is really an expedition undertaken against the tribes on the border, 
against whom they have (or pretend they have) old scores to pay 
off, they are immensely keen to accompany me. However as I 
know the Muruts further up-river and have arranged with them 
to take me through the more difficult part of the journey, we stick 
to our original twelve. The bazaar is full of these Dayaks who 
have come down to meet the Rajah and ask his permission to go on 
the war-path against these people in the interior, a request which 
was of course refused when the Rajah arrived on his annual visit 
a day or two afterwards. 

May ?th. Leave Limbang on the Government steamer “ Alice 
Lorraine " at 9 a.m. having got rid of superfluous Dayaks who had 
boarded the steamer in the hopes of being allowed to come at the 
last moment. 'Two were allowed to come in place of two others 
who asked to be let off, one on account of bad dreams and the other 
for domestie reasons. The steamer towing our up-river boats soon 
passed the first corner and cut short our last view of Europeans 
and civilization. Winding through low-lying country, first past 
untidy but picturesque Brunei-Malay houses scattered along the 
banks half-hidden among large banana plantations, and among 
them Kadayan houses intermingled, then further up river the. 
Malays give place to the neat Bisaya houses with buffalo herds 
grazing near by, presenting such a peaceful scene that it is diffieult 
to imagine all this country in the throes of continual strife under 
Brunei oppression only 20 years ago. Crocodiles abound in this 
river and I had a shot or two from the steamer at them, but without 
visible effect. ‘This is the common species C. porosus; the Gavial 
(Tomistoma schlegeli)—common enough in the Sadong River, 
Sarawak—does not I believe occur there though it has been recorded 
in the neighbouring rivers of Trusan and Lawas. We arrive at 
Bidang at 1 p.m. and take all the baggage up to an empty house 
on the bank, where we arrange to pass the night. The steamer has 
to return as there are rocks in the river just above this and she 
cannot venture further. Went out with a gun in the evening and 
secured a pigeon (punei) and a love-bird (tiong) ; on returning in 
the boat we were startled by the firing of a small cannon twice quite 
near us; this came from a Bisaya house and we learned that an old 
lady of high rank had died that day. The head of the house asked 
me up and I found a few men sitting and beating gongs round the 
corpse,—already swathed in burial clothes. There were no appa- 
rent signs of grief among the inmates of the house and I gathered 
that the deceased was very old, or, as the natives put it, * her years 
were enough” (omor chukup). The heavy rain of two days ago ` 
could only have been local as the river is not high. 

: May Sth. Left Bidang at 6.45 this. morning in the boats 
manned by Bisayas., They seem to be very distinct from other 
tribes of this region and, according to some I asked, are closelv 
related to the Tutongs of the Brunei—Baram district. Certain 
authors have stated that they.come from the Philippines, but I 
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could get no information on this point from the few older men I 
met. The late Dr. A. B. Meyer wrote to me that he had been able 
to notice a similarity between-the vocabularies of the Bornean tribes 
Bisayas and "l'agals with those of the Philippine tribes, Visayas and 
Tagalogs. The Bisayas are regarded with a good deal of awe by 
the up-river natives, and sinister stories are told of mysterious deaths 
of visitors to their houses, and of their great riches acquired by ques- 
tionable means. They used to live in long houses like other natives 
of Sarawak, but now that their country is peaceful they are begin- 
ning to live separately, two or three families together, although 
there are still some long houses to be seen. ‘Their houses are much 
better built than those of the Muruts, and a Bisaya remarked that 
the Muruts were * like birds” (saperti burong) because their houses 
would only last a year and then they had to move on and build 
another. | | 

After 4 hours paddling we arrive at Empasong and enter the 
large Bisaya house there. Found a Malay in it detained by a bad 
leg. He had been with a Mr. Walker* as collector on the Kina- 
batangan in North Borneo and I should have been glad to take him 
along as we were in need of another experienced collector, however, 
his injured leg almost prevented him from walking at all, so we 
went on again without him, and arrived at Ukong a little before 
3 p.m. Here we found some Chinese shops on the left bank of the, 
river and in one of them we made ourselves comfortable for the 
night. No Chinese traders are allowed any further up than this 
point and consequently the little settlement here does a thriving 
trade with the neighbouring Bisayas and Tabuns. 

We are warned against throwing stones into the river, as that 
is certain to bring rain, which is equally certain to cause a dreaded 
“fresh ? in the river. A Davak complains to me of bad dreams 
and wishes to turn back, but [ persuade him to try another three 
nights; if these bad dreams persist, then he may report to me 
again. From Ukong we get a good view of Mt. Buda, which is 
the name given to the northern spur of Mt. Molu, and the source 
of the Madalam river. Owing to a leaky boat some of the rice got 
wet and we had to leave three men behind to dry it for. a day, while 
we went on next morning to arrange for further coolies. 

Several rumours were current here about the ravages said to 
have been committed by a party of Dayaks two months before 
“among the Adangs up-river, and opinions were divided as to how 
the aggrieved Adangs were likely to receive us. Some suggested 
sending up messengers to explain the peaceful nature of our 
mission, but the uncertain state of the river was the only argument 
that weighed with me and I determined to get to the Kuala 
Madihit without any unnecessary delay ; once there we should know 
more about the truth of these rumours and could act accordingly. 


* Author of ‘‘ Wanderings among South Sea Savages,’’ 1909. 
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While on the subject of hostile natives it may be as well to 
explain here the attitude which the different tribes up-river were 
expected to adopt towards us, and of course this subject had to be 
carefully considered throughout the journey. After the -lower 
reaches of the Limbang has been passed, the population diminishés 
and houses become less frequent until one reaches the mouth of the 
Madalam River, where there are a few Murut houses, followed by 
“a blank stretch ‘of rapids, which occupied us 4 days in passing; at 
the end of this stretch the river branches sharply off to the Hast 
and becomes impassable for boats; this part is occupied by Kalabits 
who had recently lost their chief and were now under the leadership 
of his son, quite a young man. According to rumour these people 
were not likely to be over friendly, as they had suffered recently 
at the hands of Dayaks, but beyond a cool welcome nothing was 
feared from them. From their place (Kuala Madihit) two routes 
to Batu Lawi were available, one due East to the aggrieved Adangs 
and thence south to Batu Lawi, the other to follow the Madihit tó 
its sources and thence due East to the mountain. The disadvan- 
tages of the latter route was the difficulty of getting coolies in this 
sparsely populated district, but eventually this outweighed the 
serious objection offered by the other route, namely, the unfriendly 
reception expected from the Adangs. East of Batu Lawi lived the 
Pa Bawans who had but recently submitted to the Government but 
had not yet paid tax; south of them, and south-east of Batu Lawi; 
the country was occupied by the powerful Pa Brian tribe who were 
avowedly hostile to the Government and to any tribes living under 
the Sarawak flag.! This was the substance of the information 
to be obtained from the natives on the wav up the river, and as the 
journey advanced we found that the account was accurate in thé 
main, | 

May 9th: (Temp. 6 a.m. 74.5?). Leaving Ukong at 7 a.m., five 
hours” paddling brings us to the mouth of a little stream called the 
Seradan and we pull up on a high sand-bank just opposite. ‘Above 
this is a small Tabun house occupied by Tama Belulok, the chief of 
the Tabuns of this district and one of the most influential natives 
on the upper part of the river. His son (Belulok) had been with 


1. Evidence of the warlike nature of these Pa Brian people is shown in the 
report for August 1911 by the Resident in charge of Trusan. He writes 
( Sarawak Gazette 1911, p. 198) :— “The Bah Muruts reporte :d that the Muruts 
of Pa Brian cama down on them while they were at work in their clearings and 
shot at th m, killing three men. This occurred in June and was only reported 
on my arrival in the. Trusan. Later,on, on the 24th, a number of Bah Murutss 
including the chiefs Dawat Sigar, Gaieng Abai and Sakai Libat, with a large 
following came to Trusan and reported that two more of their number had*béen 
shot by Pa Brian people in the game way and their heads taken. They could 
make no resistance as they were outnumbered by two to one. The Bahs say 
they have done nothing to justify such attacks and that the Pa Brians are a 
terror to the Upper Trusan."' 


This must have been going on within a short distance of Batu Lawi, possi- 
bly only a few days after we left the mountain. 
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me before and this time I intended taking both father and son to 
see me through the journey. According to them the 'Tabuns come 
of a Treng stock and they used to occupy the country at the head 
. waters of the Tutau and Madihit but a series of disastrous wars 
and diseases of various kinds sadly reduced their numbers, so that 
but very few representatives of this once powerful race now remain. 
The Tabuns occupy about three houses on the Limbang River and 
perhaps numbered in all some 100 souls; they are nearly related to 
the Muruts and Kalabits and speak both these languages easily, 
though the Tabun dialect itself is distinct. Closely related to the 
Tabuns, and in fact from the same Treng stock, are the Long 
Patas who live in a long house on the Tutau River under Oyau 
Blawing .(or Tama Saging, the father of Saging, as he is now 
. known).! These two branches now form the sole survivors in 
Sarawak territory of the once populous Trengs. 

Soon after we landed below the Beluloks’ house, a long boat 
swept round the corner and drew up beside ours, and we were soon 
busy shaking hands with some o!d friends from up-river whom we 
met last year. These were some 20 Tabuns and Dayaks from the 
Kuala Madalam on their way down river to pay their respects to 
the Rajah at Limbang. However I had to explain to them that 
His Highness had arrived at Limbang and left again already, so 
they turned back, while we stayed to make arrangements for coolies. 
In the afternoon three of us paddled a little way up the Seradan 
to look for a Dayak who, we were told, was working gutta there; 
I had arranged with him last year to accompany me in my next 
expedition. We eventually found his * lancho ” or hut by the side 
of the stream, a few fowls outside and some lumps of rubber, and 
the barking of dogs told us he was not far off. Eventually we 
began to realize that there was some meaning to the continued 
barking and we were startled at hearing some animal rush through 
the jungle quite close; we tore off after it in the direction of the 
sound of cracking branches and then lost the “ scent," but another 
. Dayak joined us almost immediately and said he had just caught 
sight of a pig swimming the river with the dogs in close pursuit ; but 
they eventually lost it, although later in the evening our Dayak 
friend and his trusty dogs succeeded in bagging a “rusa” (deer). 
The scenery up the little Seradan stream was typical, to my mind, 
of the best kind to be seen in Sarawak. Where a view over any 
large extent of country only consists of one unbroken panorama of 
uniform dull coloured jungle, one has to fall back upon small 
patches of country for the most pleasing scenic effects, and these 
are parr excellence to be found up such jungle-shaded streams as 
this; dense unfathomable jungle, suggesting an infinity of forest, 
wall. one in on each side, huge trees towering above with branches 


1: For. an- -interesting account ofthe custom of changing names among 


these S see ‘‘A comparative Vocabulary of the Kayan, Keny»h & Kalabit 
languages-"by R.S.Douglas in the Sarawak Museum Journal No. I, 1911, p. 
(oe l ; 
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thrown across and interlacing foliage; through this filters the strong 
tropical sun, lighting up a glistening patch here and there in the 
winding stream beneath. Along this stream, as we enter, an 
occasional crocodile (three I counted) splashes clumsily into the 
water from off the muddy bank where he has been lying in wait 
for a chance meal; a little further on a “ biawak ” (Monitor lizard) 
walks stealthily up the bank hoping to escape notice. The stream 
becomes too small for our boat and we get out and walk over the 
rough stony bed ; just at the bend ahead of us a pheasant (an Argus 
by the length of its tail) flutters across the stream and disappears 
up the opposite bank; I am too occupied with slippery boulders to 
get my gun up in time. Overhead we caught a glimpse of two or 
three “tajak” (Solid-casqued Hornbill, Rhinoplar vigil), usually 
out of range and jeering at us with their curious mocking cries. 
The lovely velvety black and green brookeanus ( à ) butterfly dances 
by at a good pace and soon after we see another beautiful green 
Papilio, known locally as the “ Sarawak Beauty” (Papilio arjuna 
carnatus) ; a frail black-spotted Hestia floats lazily by out of 
reach of the net, and then ensues an exciting chase after the rich 
green dragonfly Neurobasis chinensis, which, in Sarawak, is only 
found in the upper reaches of rivers. On returning to Belulok’s 
house we find the same species of tiger-beetle (Cicindela funerea) 
swarming on the sand-bank at the water’s edge, which I found in 
the same. place last year; curiously enough I never could find it on 
any other similar locality above or below this spot on the Limbang 
River, nor indeed anywhere else in Sarawak. Last year another 
Cicindela (C. crespignyi) was found abundantly on the same spot, 
and in many places most of the way up the river, but on this 
occasion it was entirely absent on that sand-bank and only sparsely 
taken at different places further up. 

Heavy rain for the rest of that day, but apparently only local 
as it did not prevent us continuing next morning. 

May 10th: (Temp. at 9 a.m. 82°). Having arranged with 
Tama Belulok to collect in some of his men and to follow with 
Gesang, the Dayak, next day or if possible that afternoon, we leave 
his house in the morning and soon come to our first rapids, in this 
case “ wood-rapids,” i.e. rapids formed by a mass of timber stuck 
in the bed of the river and sufficient to partially choke the stream. 
Going is rather slow against the strong stream, and it takes us till 
2 p.m. to arrive at the kuala Madalam. Our friends of vesterday 
meet us here and we are taken up into Tama Seluling's house to 
spend the night. Tama Seluling himself is a very short ugly little 
Tabun, who seemed to spend most of his time nursing his little son 
or else out with a “jala” (casting net) after fish. The first time 

. I went there (last year), he insisted on giving up his bed for my 
use, and I did’nt like to refuse to use it, although the nights spent 
thereon were not all pleasure! The river divides here, one branch 
really the main Limbang River, goes off to the South-East, the other 
is called the Madalam River and rises in Mount Molu. On my 
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arrival here last year, the Limbang was in heavy flood and as it 
seemed hopeless trying to paddle up against it for some days, I 
took the opportunity of an excursion up the Madalam to its source. 
It took us the best part of 4 days to get there* and just 12 hours for 
the return journey. ‘The route has been traversed often enough by 
Europeans and natives, as it is one of the recognised routes between 
the Limbang and Baram districts. Sir Spenser St. John gave a 
good account of it 50 years ago, describing how the Madalam dis- 
appears under a great rock (the Batu Tarikan) and how the Nayans 
had duga ditch round this rock to get their boats through to join 
the stream where it emerges again the other side; this ditch is still 
used to-day, though not by armies of head-hunting Kayans so much 
as by parties of gutta-hunting natives of various tribes. We found 
a small party of seven Dayaks encamped there, on their way to the 
coast after six months” gutta-hunting. They said they had about 
4 pikuls (gutta rian) for which thev expected to get $120 per pikul 
from the ‘Chinese at the Baram bazaar, the latest price in Kuching 
being about $300; this last I told them, but they seemed to look 
upon it as a recognized thing for the Chinaman to gather in some- 
what more than a moderate profit, and indeed they seemed well 
satisfied with their prospecitve gain of some $70 each. They had 
been delayed there some 3 or 4 days doing nothing because their 
* angei" or omens, had been bad; they had heard the ery of an 
evil bird each morning and that had prevented them walking some 
3 hours to the next stream where their boats awaited them. How- 
ever they got over the difficulty while I was there by getting up 
before daylight and slipping otf bv torchlight before that wretched 
bird of ill-omen had time to wake up and utter his warning cry. 

A little way above the Batu Tarikan, (the rock mentioned be- 
fore) the stream enters a high limestone cliff and disappears al- 
together into the bowels of Mt. Molu; a wide archway, but very 
low, only 4 ft. above the water's edge at the highest point, lets one 
into a spacious hall; four of us paddled in, leaving one man outside 
with a cut stick and a whistle, so that he could let us know if the 
water was rising. According to the natives the water has a way of 
rising very suddenly for no apparent cause, and for that reason 
most natives are afraid of going in there; however one must not 
believe them too implicitly, as in Sarawak, at any rate, they are 
usually most accommodating to the European traveller; if they see 

“he wants to do something never done by white men before, they are’ 
“quite ready to tell you the story of one who never dared to do this 
“before, and at the same time keep quiet about the hundred and one 
"who have done it. Once inside this kind of hall or ante-room a small 
"dark door-way barely five foot square shows. us the only way into 
“mysteries of the interior; through this we push our boat, shoving 
A "against the slimy walls of the cavern with our hands. This soon 


*Sir Spenser St. John did the trip twice, taking 8 days on the first occasion 
from Brunei and 5 days on the second from the Kuala Madalam. 
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widens and the roof stretches high up over our heads; we follow a 
winding passage to the left for perhaps a quarter of a mile and then 
ground on a sand-bank and have to wander on foot round fantastic 
limestone rocks under huge stalactites hanging from lofty chambers, 
then squeeze through another passage and out again into another 
huge chamber, having lost the source of the stream under one of the 
walls. We find one of these passages leads out on to the upper 
surface of the cliff, thus affording an escape if the water did happen 


to rise and cut off our egress below. A few edible nests of the Swift. 


(Collocalia lowi) were found, but little else besides the usual legion 


of bats. In all we spent an interesting hour and a quarter under 
the. mountain, —“ where no white men and but few natives had 


ever ventured before!" 


I have digressed on to my trip of last year, but as the present. 


expedition is merely a second attempt at tne objective of the first, 
I must make that my excuse for mentioning one or two incidents 
of the first attempt. 

May 11th: (Temp. 7 a.m. 73°). Just at the kuala Madalam 
there is a Tabun graveyard in the jungle by the side of the river. 
I landed one morning to inspect it and found the decapitated 
trunks of three large trees, about fifteen feet high. A space had 
been cut out of the top so as to hold a large jar in which the bones 
of the dead were deposited. One of these jars was blue and white, 
the other two the usual brown earthenware, but according to the 
Dayaks with me, none were of much value. At the foot of one of 
these pillars was an ordinary wooden coffin supported on two forked 
posts some four or five feet from the ground. This contained the 


remains of a Tabun who had died some six months ago and near 
it was another coffin of which the lid had rotted away exposing 


some decomposing remains. On the hill above were some. Dayak. 


graves characterised by the neatly carved “sarcophagus ” of wood. 


marking the spot. 
` From Tama Seluling’s house we could see three peaks to the 
south of us, which were pointed out as Mt. Molu to the west, Mt. 
Buda (the source of the Madalam) in the centre, double peaked, 
and Mt. Obong to the east. | 
Tama Belulok and some: 'Tabuns turned up this afternoon but 
unaccompanied by Gesang who had excused himself (and his three 
companions) on account of a bad dream. Our Dayaks left behind at 
Ukong to dry the rice have also joined us, and other men are hard 
at work preparing a boat to replace a leaky one we had brought 
from Limbang, so we have every hope of getting on tomorrow 
morning. I shall be glad to do so as the kuala Madalam has un- 
pleasant memories for me, of s tedious wait of 4 days for the river 
to go down, of a mosquito-bitten hour in a tree waiting for some 
deer to come and be shot, of the subsequent chase after à wounded 
one in pitch dark swamp and jungle “assisted " by the light of a 
few matches, and not least, of a delicious breakfast off the roe of 
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some freshly killed fish, followed by the most painful seizure of 
vomitting, such as I never wish to experience again. 

Tama Belulok apologizes for Gesang’s non-appearance and 
remarks somewhat scornfully that he does'nt believe in dreams and 
then immediately after announces cheerily that the omens were 
excellent this morning, and there is no doubt that we shall get to 
Batu Lawi all right. I went after pigeon in the evening in some 
secondary growth not far from the house, but could only bag two 
small “kukor” (doves, Spilopelia tigrina, Temm.). In the evening 
get some amusement out of a few parlour-tricks and trials of 
strength; one “event” consisted of laying a pole end on against 
the dividing wall of a house, then standing 2 feet away from the 
end, they pick the end up, place it on the shoulder and try to drag it 
away from the wall. They did it generally after a little struggle 
and tried from a distance of three feet but that proved too difficult. 
I initiated them into the mysteries of “ Indian wrestling ” which 
(as far as I know it) consisted in the two combatants lying down 
along-side one another, the head of one by the feet of the other, 
then with arms locked, each has to raise the leg nearest his adversary 
and with a skilful lock and adjustment of his weight, try to over- 
throw the other. They took to it kindly and a succession of con- 
tests helped to pass a pleasant evening, enlivened with a little gin, 
beating of gongs and Dayak dancing. 

May 12th: (Temp. 8 am. 77°). The river still all right, our 
crews out early this morning getting the baggage stored in the boats. 
After some delay we start, 15 in one boat and 13 in the other; two 
birds “ engkrasak ” (Spider-hunters, Archnothera, sp.) fly across 
our bows from right to left; these are regarded as a very good omen 
and are hastily greeted by each Tabun with some such phrase as 
this, shouted out in a great hurry so that it may reach the birds 
before they are out of ear-shot :— 

* Kabing kong ai meching yang Batu Lawi. Naam aid," 
which meant, as far as I could gather—* O birds, see us safe to 
Batu Lawi, and let no sickness befall us." 

We saw or heard other birds of good omen and everyone was in 
great spirits, paddling along with light hearts and (more impor- 
tant) with vigorous arms. What J read as good omens were :—- 
(i) the appearance of the well-known leaf butterfly (Kallima 
inachis buxtont), which I saw alight on the trunk of a tree* ; it is 
not uncommon in the Limbang district but rarely met with in other 
parts of Sarawak; (ii) the rare brown Papilio, P. payeni brunei, 
which flew over our heads soon after starting, and (iii) the capture 
of a fine male Amblypodia narada feeding on animal excrement 


* Vide Wallace’s "Malay Archipelago,‘‘ where he records the leaf butter. 
fly always settling on twigs. I have only once seen the species alight on a twig. 
but three times on the trunks of large trees. C.J.Brooks in Journ. Str. Br- 
Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 60,1911. p. 42, makes a similar observation having captur- 
ed one on the trunk of a tree aud another on a leaf. 
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on a sunny gravel bed in mid-stream ; this is also a rare species in 
Sarawak. A little before mid-day we arrived at a long Murut 
house, where we stopped for a meal. The head of the house, one 
Klowat, wanted us to stay the night, as they were celebrating the 
marriage of one of the ladies of the house with a Dayak. Such 
marriages are by no means infrequent; a party of wandering Sea- 
Dayaks go off for several months after gutta and very often finding 
desirable maidens, two or three of them marry and settle down in 
their adopted country. Our boats’ crew were all in favour of the 
project and tried hard to persuade me to accept Klowats's invit- 
ation, this was the last house we should see before reaching the 
kuala Madihit, at least some three or four days” journey ahead of us, 
so the occasion for a convivial evening seemed too tempting to be 
missed. However I was determined to take every advantage of 
the present low state of the river and push on as far as possible, 
knowing from bitter experience last year the difficulties caused by: 
the least fresh; so after an hour's patient. and good-tempered 
argument we started off again, our crew further increased by two 
more Muruts from this house. 

This was the third house we had stopped at on the way since 
leaving Ukong, and each of these three houses had been built since 
my visit to them last year. In 1910 Tama Belulok's house was a 
small tumble-down little shanty iil-becoming an important chief, 
and he was then meditating building a decent house; this year 
I found him in the same kind of house built a few yards from the 
site of that of last year, and again he was talking of building one 
of larger size and more lasting material. Tama Seluling's house 
had also been rebuilt within a few yards of last year's but his new 
one was a decided improvement on the old one and should perhaps 
last three years. Klowat's house had also been rebuilt, but this 
time a little further up the river. Last year I spent four days in his 
old house waiting for the river to go down, and consequently got to» 
know something about that class of house. Like all native houses 
in Sarawak it was raised on wooden piles some eight feet off the 
ground on the high bank of the river, but out of reach of all but 
the biggest floods. A notched trunk led up from the water's edge 
over the slippery bank and another leaning against the end of the 
house gave access on to a rough platform. The house was divided 
down the middle by a wooden partition, which shut off the living 
rooms of each family on the left, leaving the whole of the right 
side open as one long common room. ‘The leaf attap roof, highest 
along this centre line slopes down to within some 4 feet of the floor 
on each side, the space thus left was filled in with rough boards or 
in some places simply with split bamboo, leaving a long slit of 
perhaps a foot in width, running the length of the house through 
which one could look out. In the common verandah every-body 
used to gather, only dispersing into the living rooms for meals and: 
at night to sleep ; though visitors always sleep (and sometimes have 
their meals) in this verandah. Unlike Sea-Dayak houses there’ 
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was no outer platform running the length of the house for drying 
paddy, as the Muruts dry theirs on the farms, but only the small 
one at the end, which appeared to serve no particular purpose. The 
side devoted to the living rooms was partitioned off unequally into 
five compartments, one for each family; each compartment being 
provided with a door and a fireplace; the dividing partitions were 
for the most part low and by standing up one could see pretty well 
from one end of the house to the other. The accompanying 
diagram gives an idea of the “ ground-floor " plan. 

As a distinguished visitor I was accommodated during those 
four days with a corner in one of these rooms, the other occupants 
being three middle-aged Muruts laides, very dirty and uglv and two 
small children. The woman appeared to possess but one garment 
each, which they never changed during the whole time I was there. 
My diary of April 4th, 1910, has the following note recorded in that 

P house :— | 
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(2) o o Oo O 9 
PO . (Murut) 


i, ii, iii, living rooms (terkap.) 


(1)—(5), fire-places for cooking (tal) fitte1 with wooden rack (dran) for 
drying fire-wood. 


6, 7,8,  fire-places. 

EM door (tingga) into living-room from common verandah. 
N—N, dividing wall of boards, bark or split rotan, (pipi). 
S,T,V. Common room (sikang). 


X,Y Z, Common passage, a step lower than the common room (S.T.V.), 
(naduran) 


, dividing partition (swma»' between living rooms, about 4f6 high, of 
split rotan or bark. 


A 
R, entes outside. 

Q, steps (ichan) from platform to ground, about 8ft. 
P, main posts supporting floor and roof (diri). 


The ‘‘attic’’ formed by a few boards laid across the beams under the roof is 
called parong (Dayak sadau) ; The roof is called bulok; the floor, seloi; leaf 
attaps for roof, apor ; beam supporting the rafters, ptian ; tie-beam supporting 
the floor, barat ; rest for cooking-pot, wigan ; cooking-pot, badong ; mat, ugum. 


Height of floor of house above grouni, 8ft., of side walls to lowest p: art of 
roof, AME. “of middle partition to top of roof ridge 8ft. 
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“ The Murut ladies of the house give an exhibition of feeding; 
a more disgusting sight can hardly be imagined (especially 
when one is eating in the same room) than to see these three seated 
on the floor stuffing handfuls of rice into their mouths and then 
stoking it in with their fingers. .... ...l was delighted to see an 
instance of a human being searching for bugs, etc., in the hair of 
another; this being performed by a little boy who thus amused 
himself with his mother's hair while she lay on the floor playing 
with her baby.” The eating of the “captures” I saw later on. 
In spite of the somewhat low social status of these Muruts, they 
were very pleasant and friendly, always courteous and respectful, 
without any of that unpleasant cringing manner so typical of many 
Malays. . The men always showed great interest in our guns and 
with one I exchanged an empty brass cartridge-case for one of his 
cartridge-cases; viz. a neatly carved little bamboo tube divided 


into two compartments, one for powder and the other for shot, with - 


a wooden plug at each end. 

After leaving Klowat’s house we made good progress except 
over the rapids where the men usually had to jump overboard and 
pull the boats up. About three o'clock clouds began to gather 


and we pulled up at the kuala Smarpit on the left bank and made 


a lancho (shelter) for the night. 
May 13th: (7.30 a.m. temp. 80°). A fine morning and the 
river still just right. The Dayak who reported bad dreams before 


and wanted to return for that reason, comes this morning with . 


woeful tidings; he dreamt he had lost al! his teeth. This is the 
last straw, so I allow him to go home, which means a half day's walk 
for him through pathless jungle to Kiowat’s house and there await 
for a chance boat to take him down to Limbang. I learnt afterwards 


that he always did the same thing, even when out with Dayaks: 
alone; after a few days he would feel homesick, plead bad dreams' 


and return! We leave soon after 7 a.m. and spend the whole 
day poling and dragging the boats up the rapids. Pass the Sertab 
rapid in safety; this has a bad reputation and is supposed to be 
very dangerous when there is a lot of water in the river; in its 
present condition however we have nothing to fear. Passing 
through sandstone we come to a limestone patch and enter the long 
wide reach that ends at the Kuala Saladong, late in the afternoon 
in torrents of rain. We find remains of some recently used lanchos, 
which are soon enlarged and made habitable with our kadjang 
coverings, and a bottle of gin to the crews helps to keep the cold out. 
Luckily the rain stops about 8 p.m. and the general opinion is that 
it is only local rain, so that it should not seriously affect the state 
of the river. I feel rather nervous about it, remembering a six 
days sojourn in this very place last year waiting for the river to 
subside, nor have I forgotten an attempt to advance against the 
flood resulting in one boat being swamped and the greater part of 
our baggage nicely moistened. Tama Belulok tells me how the 
Kalabits from the interior come down and buy buffaloes from the 
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Bruneis and Bisayas to take back with them. <A small jungle track 
was pointed out to me as the road they used, and the journey, he 
told me, took them anything up to two months up and down a 
series of very steep hills; many buffaloes die on the journey, but 
they expect to get more than half through to the end. Tama 
Belulok says they start back with about 50, which they buy for 
about $35 each (adults) down to perhaps $15 for a young one. 
Kalabits always kill one at any important feast. 

I note the charms hanging from Tama Belulok’s belt; a small 
broken cowrie shell, a small piece of brass, an inch of cane, a human 
finger-nail (convincing proof of cannibalism!), a pair of brass 
depilatory forceps and a small reddish dried fruit. 

During our conversation the word “ Klit” occurs, mentioned 
by one of the Tabuns, who does'nt know the Malay for it, and I 
cannot make out for some time what he means. "Tama Belulok 
explains it thus: “a bird that has no feathers" and Madu, my 
Land-Dayak boy, guesses it at once and explains it as “having 
wings like a paper umbrella," so that at last it dawns on me that 
“klit” is the Tabun for * bat." 

We saw two pigs on the bank, but no ti e to get a gun out 
before they had fled. It was near here last year that we came across 
a dead pig floating down stream: the natives with me at once 
brought it ashore and on examination found that it had been fresh- 
ly killed, probably by a crocodile, and within an hour the whole 
lot of them were squatting round fires on the boulders by the river's 
edge, enjoying a feast of roast pork. 

The little Saladong stream flows out just below our camping- 
place skirting a high white limestone cliff, which gives the alter- 
native name of ‘Salindong’ to this place. One day during our 
enforced wait at this place last vear five of my Dayaks spotted a 
particular grass growing on the top of this cliff; as they could only 
see one or two little tufts of this, thev sneaked off bv themselves 
taking great care not to be seen by the other natives of the ex- 
pedition, and after a most strenuous (and rather dangerous) 
scramble they succeeded in gathering a clump of this coveted grass 
(“buloh berindu "), which they carefully divided, each becoming 
the proud possessor of a few blades. My most persistent questions 
failed to elicit any information as to their use for it, the more I- 
asked the more amused and secretive they became, and all I could 
get out of them was that it was not used as medicine for sickness 
nor as an ointment for wounds. And it was only some months 
after that I was told that it had the mysterious power of ensuring 
success in courtship to its possessor. My diary of that date (April 
10th) last year has the following note which may help to illustrate 
the Dayaks’ methods :—* Ketit ( Sea-Dayak) sells his coat to one 
of the Muruts of the party for $1, which he asks me to take out of 
the Murut's wages for him later. Ketit tells me he bought it 
second-hand for 60 cents in Kuching, but that he told the Murut he 
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gave $1.50 for it! Hugely pleased with himself over his trans- 
action." 

While encamped there I ascended the hill just above the mouth 
of the Saladong and from an altitude of 770 ft. got a view of Mt. 
Obong bearing S. S. W. It did not look very far off—the natives 
said three davs, and I should have guessed it to be but 3-4000 feet 
in height. E. S. E. of us we saw a long range called Pagun ending 
in a high peak due S. E. They told me rhinoceros were to be 
found there; also that the streams Madamit and Saladong rise 
there. The Trusan river lies East of this range. On another day 
I went to visit an old burial ground just above the kuala Saladong. 
About an hours walk (unnecessarily long, but there was no path 
and the guide was a bit hazy as to the right direction) through 
the jungle we came to a limestone cliff; about 30- feet up 


this was a small cave, “ Libong Seriou," to which we climbed 


by means of tree-roots, etc.; although only a small cave of 
no great depth, it seemed to be the home of innumerable bats, 
which, with a great whir-r-ring of wings, created quite a 
blast of cold air. In this cave were a number of broken jars 
(I counted 30 to 40) n which Muruts or Tabuns had been buried. 
Some of the jars were said to be very old and worth from two to 
three hundred dollars if they had not been broken. I had one (the 
least broken) removed and succeeded in bringing it safely to Ku- 
ching, and it is now in the Sarawak Museum. Knowing how 
particular natives are about safe-guarding their burial-grounds, as 
of course is only natural, I was most careful to inquire if they 
objected to my removing the jar; they assured me that it did’nt 
matter in the least, that nobody was buried there now and had not 
been within the memory of man, that these broken jars were of no 
use to anyone and that if I was anxious to take the remains of 
one, nobody could possibly object.” So I took it, arriving in due 
course at Limbang with the jar and party safe and sound. Then 
followed an unpleasant 10 days of malaria before reaching Kuching 
at the end of April. This year I am warned against taking any 
more jars, as that, according to my Limbang friends, was the 
obvious cause of my fever and such was only to be expected as a 
reminder from the offended spirits! 

Belulok told me that it was supposed to be an old Tabun 
burying place, although none knew for certain now; their custom, 
like that of other tribes of this region, is to bury their dead 
temporarily in one of these big jars, then place it in a cave like 
Libong Seriou for some six to twelve months, during which interval 
the body decomposes and drains through a hole in the bottom. 
After this interval a great feast is held, the jar is opened, and the 
bones taken out and placed in a smaller jar for similar burial in 
some other place. According to Belulok the story goes that there 
used to be a house on a flat rock just in the mouth of this cave, 
until a landslip occurred causing the collapse of the house and the 
death of most of the inhabitants. The few survivors buried their 
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relations in the cave behind and from that day it became a regular 
burying place. 

St. John records the fresh traces of a Kayan war-party at this 
place (Salindong), noticed on his arrival here. A long pole orna- 
mented with three palm-leaf tassels was interpreted by some of 
his party to mean that the Kayans had obtained three heads. 

May 14th: (Temp. 75°). Leave our camp about 7.30 and 
soon find the river running between narrower and more rocky sides. 
In one place it narrows quite suddenly and a large rock on each 
side gives the name of “ Tiger's leap " to this part. Tama Belulok 
as usual sits in my boat and proves a patient conversationalist in 
spite of my wearying stream of questions. One thing he told me 
which was rather astonishing; he said that the nomad Penans have 
large families as a rule, averaging perhaps 6 or 7; which in con- 
sideration of their hard life was in startling contrast to the smaller 
. families of 2 and 3 to be found among the more sedentary tribes 
of this region. 'lhe Penans were spoken of with disdain by the 
Tabuns owing to their uncleanly habits; “you can always tell a 
Penan by his smell, as he never washes except in the rain!" And 
this latter statement was certainly true of a few whom I picked up 
later on, although I did not observe the smell. 

After 4 hours paddling we pass the kuala Tuan, where I 
camped for three nights last year, and after an abortive attempt 
to proceed further against the flood had to give up my first ex- 
pedition and return defeated. Half an hour later we arrived at 
the kuala Sipangi, the furthest point reached on that expedition 
and we sit down to a midday meal and discuss the troubles of 
getting here experienced last year. This last reach was particularly 
bad, as the stream was too strong to allow the men to pole against 
it and only the slowest progress could be made by sending on two 
or three with a rotan rope, and then they had the greatest difficulty 
in elimbing along the steep rocky sides, catching hold of any 
shrubs or branches to save themselves falling into the river and 
being swept away by the raging torrent. Not counting an interval 
of six days in which we went up the Madalam, as the Limbang 
was too high to allow us to start, it took us 12 days to reach the 
kuala Tuan from the kuala Madalam, while this year we had 
accomplised the same distance in 24 days only. Natives say they 
are frequently held up for a month at a time, and at kuala Saladong 
we found a party of Dayaks, who, after a month's wait for the river, 
were just going down river again to obtain some more provisions. 
At the kuala Tuan, we found six more Dayaks, who said they 
had been waiting 20 days for the river to go down. Once we had 
decided to give it up, the return journey was very different, and a. 
most exciting time we had shooting down the rapids at a great pace, 
missing certain destruction on rocks by a hair's breadth every few 
minutes. The Muruts are particularly clever at guiding a boat 
down these swift rivers and indeed they have to be, as many lives 
have been lost in these very places. Only last year the chief of the 
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Madihit Kalabits was drowned just by the kuala Tuan owing to his 
boat capsizing in the rapids there. Once or twice we shipped a lot 
of water and only just managed to bale it out in time for the next 
tapid. ‘That return journey from the kuala Tuan all the way 
down to the Government station at Limbang took us just 18 hours 
actual paddling. 

At the kuala Sipangi we were much bothered by bees, which 
simply swarmed on the bank while we ate; luckily no one was 
stung, but we were glad to be off again, leaving these unwelcome 
visitors behind. The country becomes more open as far as we can 
see it and sandstone crops up again; quite a change after the narrow 
gorges passed through lower down. At the mouth of a little ditch 
called the Delong we drew up our boats for the night (3.50 p.m.) 
after a long day of comparatively easy going. Soon rig up a lancho 
among the bamboos on the right bank and go to sleep with the 
comforting prospect of but one day’s journey between us and the 
kuala Madihit, where our river troubles are to end. St. John gives 
a vivid account of his troubles in getting up the rapids in the 
gorges just passed (l. c. pp. 63-65). 

May 15th: (Temp. 8 a.m. 76°). A good deal of rain last 
night and.consequent fresh in the river this morning, however we 
get off at 7.30 going very slow against the rising stream. Progress 
for the most part can only be made by seizing hold of bushes along 
the bank and dragging the boat along that way until one comes to a 
corner where the stream is too strong to allow the boat to pass, 
then every one seizes a paddle and letting go the bushes paddles for 
life across to the other side, so as to creep up some twenty yards 
of slack water there as far as the next bend, when the process is 
repeated. The dash across the current usually involves the loss of 
some dozen yards and this distance has to be re-paddled. "The 
accompanying diagram illustrates the method of progress. 
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When the stream is very strong it is impossible to get a boat 
round a point like that marked A, as the moment the bow of the boat 
enters the stream the water rushes in and swamps the boat ; one then 
has to make a hut on the bank and sit patiently watching the river 
for a month, or less, as the case may be. Again when the current 
is pretty strong the man have to paddle all the know in order to get 
aeross from one point to another, like those marked A and B; 
otherwise the boat is swept down past B to the point below, marked 
C; then the distance A to C has to be covered again by wearily 
poling and dragging at the bank as far as A, where the dash across 
has to be attempted again. 

The Tabuns say that the island at the mouth of the Delong is 
the site of an ancient murut graveyard, but there is nothing 
to be seen there now. 

At one place the river made a huge horseshoe bend which took 
us an hour to get round by boat, while some walked across in a 
couple of minutes. After some four hours poling we enter a long 
wide reach and meet some Kalabits removing wood to build a house ; 
these are the first people we have met since leaving Klowat's house 
and we pull in alongside the bank to discuss the latest news from 
the front. The kuala Madihit is just ahead of us and we paddle 
into its shady waters at 12.30, glad to get out of the hot midday 
sun; we congratulate each other on the successful accomplishment 
of the uncertain part of the journey; the rest depends entirely on 
ourselves now. The Tabuns and Muruts have seen or heard good 
omens every day and the Dayaks have had no bad dreams, which 
accounts for our success so far; and as we enter the Madihit, Tama 
Belulok hears another good bird and our eventual arrival at Batu 
Lawi is now assured. | 

At the entrance of the Madihit, the Limbang winds away to 
the East and according to the natives soon becomes impassable for 
boats. The Madihit itself is quite a small stream, pleasantly 
sluggish at the mouth when we entered, but we soon come to the 
inevitable rapid, and after half an hour's struggling reach the land- 
ing-place of a Kalabit house. Here we are met by a dozen or so 
clean-limbed well-built natives, headed by Tama Kuling, the young 
chief of the Kalabits of this district. We climb the steep bank to 
his house which is built some way up in the hollow of a hill; the 
. jungle has been felled all round and the heat is consequently great. 

Tama Kuling only recently succeeded his father, one Saribu, a 
powerful chief in his time, until he:met an untimely end last year 


shooting the rapids at kuala Tuan. His body was recovered and : 
they.are now preparing an enormous feast to celebrate the final 


burial of his bones. All the countryside are invited to it, the 
Adangs from Okap’s house three days away, the Kalabits from 
Seridan and Malinau; most of all the Madihit Kalabits and some 
down-river Muruts have already arrived. Tama Kuling shows me 
_no less than 35 great jars of tuach (the fiative whisky-and-very-little- 
soda, made from fermented rice) awaiting consumption. An 
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average jar measures 2 ft. 9 in. in height and some 5 ft. in circum- 
ference; they hold about 23 gallons so that some 800 gallons in all 
were awaiting consumption! Tama Kuling wanted our party to 
stay for this great feast, but as they talked of being drunk for a 
week or more I decided against it, though by doing so it became 
difficult. to get coolies enough to follow; our boats’ crews being in- 
sufficient to carry food and baggage over the land journey. As men- 
tioned before, from the kuala Madihit two routes to Batu Lawi 
offered, one to the Adang villages and then south to the mountain, 
the other up the Madibit and then due east for an indefinite number 
of days—some said three, others ten. "The majority of the Adang 
people were expected at the feast, so it was regarded as useless to 
expect to get coolies from their houses, besides the rumours of un- 
pleasant feeling between them and the Dayaks with me, which we 
had heard down-river, were confirmed here, so we decided on the 
Madihit route. Tama Kuling himself naturaliy could not leave 
all his guests to accompany us, so he deputed an elderly Kalabit, 
Penribut by name, to take charge of us. He was the head of the 
furthest house up the Madihit and was said to know the way at 
Batu Lawi. I went up the hill behind the house in the evening 
(800 ft.) and enjoyed a fine view of the surrounding hills though 
we were not high enough up to see the lofty mountains of the 
interior. In the evening we all warmed up over two bottles of gin 
(my contribution) and one jar of tuach (from Tama Kuling). 
The Kalabits seemed a little apprehensive and uncertain of our 
intentions when we arrived, but night time saw us all on quite 
friendly terms. Tama Kuling expects Penribut and his men to 
come in to-morrow as they have been invited to the feast. We 
kept it up to a late hour that night and when I woke next morning 
some of the “ hard cases " were still at it. 

May 16th: (Temp. in house 7,30 a.m. 74°). "The collectors 
and I went off collecting this morning into the jungle on the hill 
behind the house, two with guns and others with butterfly nets. I 
was lucky enough to find a Lycaenid butterfly (Allotinus nivalis) in 
the act of attending an. Homopterous larva. The Museum collectors 
had reported this phenomenon on several occasions before from 
different places and I communicated the substance of their obser- 
vations to the Entomological Society of London,” but I had not 
then been able to make the observations myself. I first saw the 
butterfly cross my path and allight on the upperside of a twig, per- 
haps three feet from the ground, then it walked slowly round to the 
underside of this twig and approached a small whitish * mouldy "— 
looking larva (Homopterous?), on which were standing two very 
‘small black ants apparently feeding. The butterfly, when close 
enough, stood there protruding its tongue gently on to the larva, 


*Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1910. pp. xxxviii-xli. “A Lycaenid in attendance 


on an Homopteron'' and “A further note on a Lycaenid in attendance on an 
Homopteron.”’ 
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which stayed there quite passively; the ants also did not object, 
though occasionally one would walk in the way of the butterfly's 
proboscis and then one antenna would come down. slowly as if 
in gentle remonstrance. Both antennae were held well back over 
the butterfly’s head and the wings were closed erect,in the usual 
manner of this subfamily of Lycaenidae. I watched the process 
for some minutes, squatting quite close to the performers. 

In the evening it rained, and just before dusk we were startled 
by the sudden arrival of a party of Adangs rushing down the hill- 
side with parangs (swords) drawn. They rushed round the house 
in the pouring rain cutting down any low-growing shrub in their 
path and then climbed up the ladder into the house breathless; I 
was unable to find out the exact significance of this custom ; later 
we go through the gin and tuach process again in honour of the 
new arrivals who have come in during the day and now fill the 
house, Instead of the usual dancing the Kalabits entertain us 
with a curious sing-song, which is quite pleasant to the ear with 
its full tones and gentle cadences, one or two singing a part together, 
others answering and then a loud chorus before beginning another 
verse. 'lhey went on most of the night and the jar of drink 
was still in requisition in the morning. This jar is stood in the 
middle of the long common-room which runs the length of'the 
house as in Murut houses, and round it sit all the people. One 
(or sometimes two) appears to be in charge of it and his duty is 
to lead the visitor up to have a pull at the bamboo tube stuck in the 
lid, or else when the lid is off to bale out a cupful and take it round. 
There is always a great deal of fuss made before the thirsty visitor 
permits himself to drink, and after several good-tempered attempts 
to refuse it he eventually accepts, having insisted on the host taking 
a sip first. It is then a point of honour to drain the cup dry— 
none too easy to task when the liquid is neat gin! "The head of 
the Adangs, Tama Kuling, Penribut, Tama Belulok and I drank 
each other's health going through this same ceremony ; thus Tama 
Kuling refused the drink I offered him till I had tasted it myself 
and when my turn came for one of them to offer me a drink I, 
being in Kalabit-land, must needs do as Kalabits do, and so was 


equally persistent in refusing the proffered drink until the bearer 


of it had tasted it himself first. 

The women appeared singularly ill-favoured, though cleaner 
and whiter-skinned than the Muruts down-river. They wore a 
little collection of metal rings (tin or iron) suspended from the 
lobe of the ear; and their arms (wrist to shoulder) and legs (ankle 
to knee) were usually tatooed with some linear pattern. Their 
only garment was a short skirt, which some writer has rather aptly 
described “as beginning too late and ending too soon." : The men 
wear a long tooth (tiger-cat's or bear's) through the hole in the 
upper part of each ear and sometimes a brass ring or lump sus- 
pended from the lobe as well. I measured a few Kalabits in the 
house and found the height of adult males varied from 5 ft. 1 in. 
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to 5 ft. 6 in. They spanned more than their height by some 2 
inches or so in every case. A Murut, Balang Alar by name, a fine 
tall well-made fellow with long thick hair reaching below his waist 
measured 5-ft. 9 in. and seemed to tower over his neighbours. 

In this house I noticed a curious pair of antlers hanging up 
on the wooden partition which run down the middle of the house. 
Unfortunately 1 do not know the right way of describing them and 
my intention of photographing them on my return was frustrated 
through alterations in our plans, which prevented my returning to 
that house again. My note-book has the following :—* four stout 
branches (2 on each side), these branching off again into blunt 
wide projections, totalling 14 points in all. Tama Kuling's father 
bought it from the Pabawan people vears ago and according to them 
it belongs to a “rusa” (Cervus equinus), but it is so different from 
that, that I think it must belong to a different animal.” I tricd 
to purchase it, but Tama Kuling did not want to part with it. 
Later he gave me some rice for our men in exchange for some yards 
of red cloth. L also presented him with a whistle which pleased 
him quite a lot. He was most particular in regarding my cloth 
and his rice as presents, and strongly deprecated all idea of the 
transaction being in the nature of a purchase. 

‘Tama Kuling, Balang Alar, the tall Murut, and one or two of 
the other Murut visitors from down-river talk Malay, but the rest 
cannot talk that language or Dayak. It is curious to note the effect 
of the enterprising Dayaks who are spreading rapidly over this and 
adjacent districts, for in many Murut ncuses the inmates talk 
Dayak. but not Malay; one Murut I remember last year seemed 
almost. hurt that the language I spoke (Malay) was not the same 
as the foreign tongue he had learnt (Dayak), “jako Iban aku 
namu,” he said, “ tapi jako nuan enda namu aku.” (“ Dayak I 
know, but your linguistic efforts beat me altogether”), so I had to 
try my best Dayak on him, resulting Im afraid, in but indifferent 
success. The Tabuns seemed most at home in this language ques- 
tion, talking Malay, Dayak, Murut and Kalabit with equal ease; 
these two last dialects are certainly very close to Tabun but are 
nevertheless quite distinct, so much so that a Trusan Murut with 


“me could hardly make himself understood at all when talking to a 


Kalabit and his persevering attempts used to call forth shouts of 


' laughter from his Tabun friends. He talked Malay and Dayak to 


-a- certain extent. Two of my Dayaks knew Murut well, having 


married Murut ladies, but they could’nt understand any Kalabit. 


.* Our;new guide Penribut (Kalabit) an oldish man with a cheerful 
“smile and a great capacity for drink did not understand a word of 


“Malay or Dayak, but appeared to talk Murut easily enough. St. 


John’s journey was made by the Madihit, and although he records 


. the traces of a former Chinese colony there, he makes no mention 


of any other settlers in the Madihit.* 


"'"To show how. extensively the Chinese formerly spread over the .ountry, 
I notice that they had pepper plantations evensup the Madibit as late as the 
remembrance of some of the oldest Muruts.'' (J. c. p. 73). 
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May 17th: A certain amount of thick heads this morning 
and consequently rather slow in getting away. Our plan is to get 
up the Madihit to Penribut’s house by boat as far as possible, wait 
a day there for coolies and rice, and then walk overland to Batu 
Lawi. The eleven Pandaruan Dayaks make some trouble over the 
shortage of matches and even say they want to return on this 
account. I had foolishly trusted to some patent lighters which I 
thought would withstand the wet better than boxes of wooden 
matches and in consequence had not brought many boxes of 
matches. Unfortunately they also withstood our attempts at strik- 
ing a light, however some of the Tabuns had brought a few packets 
and by taking a little care we were able to make them last out all 
right. ‘There is a strong fresh in the Madihit so that we can 
use boats, though progress is necessarily slow against this strong 
stream ; without the fresh the river would be too dry to allow boats 
to be used at all. At 3 o’clock clouds began to gather and we stop 
to make a lancho on the left bank. In the evening we catch a 
large number of moths flying to the lamp on the “ krangan” (stony 
river bed) below our hut. 

May 18th: (Temp. 7.45 a.m. 73.5°). Break camp early and 
after breakfast start off again (8 a.m.), soon encountering steep 
rapids. Pass the kuala Rawan on our left and later on-the kuala 
Tera (?=that marked in St. John's map as Petra). "The boats are 
dragged up with some difficulty and we come later to a bad “place 
called the Seridan rapid; here Tama Belulok says he has been 
wrecked twice, losing most of his belongings each time. Just above 
this we come to the kuala Aripenou and find a small Kalabit house 
on the right bank. It is impossible to get the boats any further 
up the river and although it is only one o'clock, Penribut's house 
is too far off to reach to- -night, so we haul the boats up and have 
a refreshing bathe—a daily joy in the latter part of this up-river 
journey safe from the fear of crocodiles, although the natives say 
that they are seen right up these streams even as far as this; but they 
never attack human beings; after the bathe, a meal and then a ram- 
ble in the jungle behind the house. Some Kalabits arrive in the 
afternoon from Tama Kuling's house, havig left early in the morn- 
ing on foot, doing the journey in about 6 hours (without carrying 
baggage) while we have taken a day and a half to do the same 
distance by river. Penribut arrives later and finds me bathing at 
the landing place. He makes a picturesque figure fording the river 
in his bark war-coat ornamented with the black and white tail 
feathers of a hornbill hanging over his shoulders; the- front of the 
coat (which by the way is armless) is much shorter and. is orna- 
mented by a large round pearl-shell;* a blue chawat (loin cloth), 
his hair twisted in a knót at the back of his head and fastened with 
a long iron pin (about 9 inches and about as thick as a big French 
nail) and a spear in his hand completes the picture. Belulok tells 


* See Ling Roth, vol. 2, pp. 101 and 108. 
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him to shake hands with me, apparently a novel proceeding to him, 
and then he joins me in my bathe, taking care to bathe below me so 
that I shall not get his wash!! I have been told that in certain 
places natives make a point of bathing in the stream below a 
European while he is bathing ahove, so that they can enjoy the 
water tainted by him and thus partake of some of his superior ( ?) 
qualities. ‘The same principal is in evidence when a Malay shakes 
hands with a Hadji (man who has done the pilgrimage to Mecca) 
and draws his hands away from the Hadji into his own chest, 
with the idea of partaking of some of the Hadji’s holiness. Malays 
and many other natives do it too after shaking hands with Euro- 
peans, though the actual good obtained thereby in some of these 
cases must be a little doubtful. 

When we arrived at this house there was hardly a soul to be 
seen, most of the men being away feasting at Tama Kuling’s and 
the women were too afraid to come out of their rcoms for some 
time. Belulok told me a message had been sent from ‘lama 
" Kuling's house the night before to advise them of our coming and 
to-assure them of our peaceful intentions, otherwise they would all 
have fled into the jungle. 

After a few friendly overtures to the smaller children of the 
house in the shape of a biscuit or two, their shyness disappeared 
and the inmates began to show themselves. I found it always 
answered remarkably well to pay attention to the babies, as that 
seemed to dispel any feelings of distrust at once; the women 
beamed silently at one, while the men were more disposed to help. 
The men themselves seem to pay more attention to the children 
than do their mothers, for in every house one would see a proud 
father or two strolling about with a child on his back, no matter 
whether he was an important chief or not. Thus a request to the 
chief for the loan of a boat was certain to be acceded to without 
further trouble, if one adroitly oiled the way first with a sardine 
for the chiefs baby son! Noticed a small monkey (“ brok”) 
Macacus nemestrinus tied up to the house, the first pet I have seen 
on this journey, except for countless ill-fed dogs which are the 
greatest nuisance in every house. 

May 19th: Weare still short of men to act as carriers and we 
have to leave some things behind, such as kadjangs and food for the 
return journey. We get off at 8.30, thirty-nine of us in all and a 
Dayak, a Chinaman and myself, the representative of Europe. The 
. path almost at once leads down and cross the river, then up a steep 

; bit on the left bank, past the site of a former Kalabit house visited 
by Mr. Ward in 1907; the posts were still remaining, but no more, 
the people having moved elsewhere; then up to 1,400 ft. and later 
to 1,700 ft., the path running along the top of a range of hills 
running more or less parallel to the Madihit; in one place we pass 
a solitary jar standing by the path; this is pointed out as contain- 
ing the remains of a Kalabit, who died last year; at midday we 
descend to a small stream, the Gritang, where we feed. According 
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to St. John's map this stream should be on the other side of the 
Madihit and I learnt later that there was another stream of that 
name flowing out on the other bank just at the same place as the 
Gritang joins the Madihit from our side; and some days later we 
passed two streams of the same name flowing into the Madihit, one 
on either side. l 

After the Gritang the path cuts inland away from the Madihit 
and we climb a range of hills further west to those which border 
the Madihit; between the two hills is a wide valley and perched 
right on the top of the hill opposite us we see Penribut's house. 
The path winds round to the head of the valley and so across until 
we arrive a little after 4 p.m. We have come practically due south 
from the mouth of the Madihit, the general direction of the 


Limbang from the kuala Madalam to that point being south-east. 


We stopped once or twice on the path by some curiously marked 
trees. A smooth strip had been cut on the trunk and some charcoal 
figures drawn to represent guns, buffaloes, jars and boats. Tama 
Belulok explained that these were records of other parties that had 
passed that way ; some three or four circles he explained meant they 
had been travelling three or four months and some other marks he 
interpreted as the number of lumps of rubber obtained by the party! 
We left our mark for the information of the next passers-by. 
Penribut’s house is built across the top of a hog's back ridge 


at an altitude of 2,100 ft., and consequently gets a continual gale 


blowing through it from one side of the valley or the other, and the 


smoke inside was something awful. We were met outside by à 


short ugly man with close-cropped hair who came down the steps 


of the house to do the honours in the absence of Penribut, who was’ 


following a little way behind. They told me that he had recently 
lost his wife and that was the reason of his shaved head, which 
looked very out of place among all these men with fine long hair 


flowing down their backs. Apparently it is the custom among the 


Kalabits, Muruts and Tabuns, for a man to shave his head on the 
death of his wife, and again when her bones are removed to their 
final resting place after the temporary disposal of some six months 
in a jar. After the final burial the widower may let his hair grow 
again. The same rule applies to a woman who loses her husband ; 
she has to shave her head too. In Tama Kuling's house I noticed 
two people (man and woman) distinguished by this sign of bereave- 
ment. Tama Belulok tells me the custom is not observed on the 
death of a parent or child. 
a parent or child. 

While sitting in Penribut's house in the evening, we heard 
a sudden commotion going on behind the wooden partition which 
runs the length of the house dividing the living rooms from the 
common room. Instantly Penribut got up to see what was the 
matter and he was soon followed by about ten other Kalabits who 


all disappeared into one of the rooms; the noise continued and 


seemed to come from several babies and women screaming at once, 
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helped by discordant cries from the men endeavouring to make 
them quiet. Eventually we learned that it was a baby crving— 
* sakit tolach," as my people explained it, meaning that it was a 
fit, paroxysm of anger (7) or delight (7) brought on by our 
arrival. One of the Kalabits brought out a small plug of wood 
which they asked me to spit on; this done, they took it back, 
touched the child’s hand and body with it, and the cure was com- 
plete; peace reigned once more and we resumed our conversation 
about plans for to-morrow. ‘The Tabuns and Dayaks took it all as 
a matter of course and I gather that the same thing is done with 
them. “The commotion among the kalabits for the moment was 
quite remarkable. 

As mentioned above, the house stands on the top of a hill and 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country is thus obtained. 
To the west, i.e., straight across the valley below us is the range of 
hills which we came along to-day, behind them rise Molu and Obong 
where the Seridan, Malinau and 'Tutau rivers have their source: 
to the south-west there are some high mountains which must be 
in the Baram district about the head of the Akar; in the south 
and to the south-east are more hills which thev say border the Bar 
country; due East of us they point out a little rock as big as my 
thumb peeping over the top of a great black range of mountains 
on the horizon: this is Batu Lawi, the object of our journey, and 
we have to reach that range of mountains before we can see any 
more of it, let alone get tv it! In spite of warnings received on 
the way here, we point tc yards it, and almost at once a black cloud 
comes up and hides it from our view, then more clouds and the 
country east of us shows signs of rain, then a few drops and we too 
are in the thick of it. Batu Lawi has vindicated its reputation 
already. After a fortnight’s fine weather enabling us to get thus 
far in quite good time, we have but to point at this dread mountain 
and down comes the rain. ['To get ahead of my diary for a 
moment, I may say that it continued wet for practically the whole 
of the next fortnight!]. 'l'o the north and north-east of us lie the 
Adang hills stretching away towards that huge range in the Fast; 
the valley below us runs north and south, the northern end opening 
out at the kuala Madihit. 

May 20th: (Temp. 73.4°). Out early this morning, only to 
find the place in thick clouds and everything sopping wet. Last night 
(1 a.m.) we were awakened by a terrific crash of thunder, imme- 
diately overhead; this was followed by torrents of rain, which 
speedily came through the wretched leaf roof. I got a kajang rigged 
up over me, but not before most things were wet. ‘The smoke is 
most irritating and everyone is coughing and choking from it. 
Most of the inmates have watery eyes and no wonder. It is the 
same type of house as the other Murut and Kalabit houses we have 
passed, and in the common room there was three fire places in use. 
besides the others in the living rooms. The raised flaps of the 
roof under which we sit draw all the smoke out and the only habit- 
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able spot is on the wooden platform outside the end of the house; 
it is quite nice sitting out there in the evening with a glorious view 
all round, but too hot to stay there in the heat of the day. A scaly 
: ant-eater (Manis javanica) is brought in having been captured by 
the dogs of the house. 

Owing to the thickness of the mist they will not be able to 
dry any paddy to-day.for us to take, so we shall have to wait here 
to-morrow before starting off again. There appears to be no chance 


of getting any more coolies, so all we can do is to carry enough. 


- food for ten days, which should enable us to do the journey to Batu 

Lawi and back and no more; but I hope we can shoot something 

. and find a little jungle produce to enable us to stay there a few 
. days; however the chief thing is to get there first. 


Went out in the morning down the hill on the north side of | 


the house and heard the waters of the Madihit below us. It 


appears to run in a south-easterly direction (i.e., following it from - 


the mouth it runs south as far as the kuala Aripenou and thence 
south-east past this hill). I cannot make out which is Mt. Obong 
. and which is Mt. Molu of the high peaks in the range to the west 
of us; this has been a source of argument the whole way up, some 
saying one thing and others flatly contradicting; the only thing 
that is clear is that the whole range is the Molu Range; the highest 
is a double peak and to the north of that (in the same range) are 
four other peaks whose bearings I read as 281:6, 2904, 287°5 
and 300:2 respectively. The first they tel! me is the source of the 
Seridan river, which runs into the Mago and thence into the Tutau 
and Baram. 

May 21st; (Temp. 76?). A nice fine morning and every. 
prospect of drying the paddy and getting off to-morrow. After, 
a bathe under a bamboo pipe stuck into the hill side,—the only 
water to be obtained here, we go off collecting in different direc- 
tions. Catch some interesting insects, among them an interesting 
female Chaleosid moth, which mimics the common Pierine butter-, 
fly Terias hecabe; the male is entirely different in colouring and 
pattern.* The beautiful Papilio brookeanus appears to be common. 
The collectors bring in a large male “brok ” (Macacus nemestrinus) . 
and a fine bushy-tailed squirrel. (Rhithrosciurus macrotis). 

I amused the company and myself by measuring the right-hand 
aoe to little finger stretch of 25 men (adults). They were as 
ollows :— | 


Sea-Dayaks. Tabuns. Kalabits. Muruts. 
21.4 em. 21.4 cm. (Belulok) 21.8 cm. 20.7 cm. 
EU 20.— =p 19.7 10:9 
914 — 90.— 20 6 — 
S91.— — l 19.2 (Tama Be'ulok) 20.3 


.. *Mention is-made of this instance of mimicry in a short account of mime- 
tic Bornean insects by the writer, recently published in the Prcceedings of the 
Entomological Society of London. 1911. pp. Ixiii—lxxx. 
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19.4 18.3 20.— Land-Dayak. 
20.8 20 4 20.— 18.9 cm.(Madu). 
— — 21.2 (Penribut) i 
2152 
. European. Chinam an. 


25.—cm. (myself). 


to take them away with me. 


20.2 cm. (cook). 


I also obtained Penribut's permission to measure two old 
skulls which were hanging up on the centre wall of the house. He 
offered no objections, but seemed a little nervous lest I should want 


The measurements were as follows 


(worked out with the aid of little volume issued by the Royal 
Geographical Society for the use of travellers) :— 


I IR 
Length from fore-head to occiput 190 mm. 172 mm. Callipers. 
Greatest breadth . 131 mm. 134 mm. do, 
Circumference fore-head to back of head) 534 mm. 495 mm. Tape. 
Shape ovoid ovoid — 
Front edge of foramen magnum to top 102 mm. 106 mm. Callipers. 
of nose. 
do. to juncture of front teeth. 101 mm. 100 mm. do. 

Outer edges of orbital bones 114 mm. 113 mm. do. 
Outer edge (widest measurement) zygo- 
matic arch — 130 mm. do. 
Vertex to below chin 185 mm. 183 mm. do. 

jaw very jaw not 

prominent. prominent. 

adult male. ‘senile male. 

(B. X 100) 68.977.9 


Cephalic index — 
L 


Both skulls were old and black with smoke; according to 
Penribut, probably Muruts of the upper Trusan or Bar country; 
but no very exact data forthcoming. 

There is a wretched cripple in this house with a tied knee 
joint, which keeps him for ever in a squatting position, so that he 
can neither stand or sit; he seems quite cheerful. ‘The women are 
cleaner, pleasant-featured and friendly; they are not at all shy 
and watch me bathe under the bamboo pipe with much interest ; 
we try a conversation but without success, neither of us being able 
to speak a language known to the other. Like the Kalabits at kuala 
Madihit, they are tattooed on the legs and arms, and they boast but 
one garment, a short dark blue or black skirt; their hair is loosely 
fastened up behind and ornamented with a broad band of beads 
worn like a cap. These beads are their only possession of value, 
and I was told that an insignificant light brown type of bead, 
if genuinely old, was valued the highest. 

A Kalabit from the Seridan brings dire rumours of disaster 
to Tama Belulok's relatives in the Tutau (Oyau Blawing's house) ; 
he says the inhabitants of the whole village (some 30 families) 
have died from some new disease about two months ago, except for 
five people. Tama Belulok and his people are much disturbed at 
the news and suggest a desire to return. Luckily we had only just 
been discussing the unreliability of rumours heard in a far off 
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country like this and I was able to show that one of them at all 
events was quite inaccurate. Belulok had told me that the news 
of the Rajah Muda’s death had reached him last year and that it 
was generally believed all over that district; he was quite surprised 
to hear that, although it was true the Rajah Muda had been very 
ill, he had quite recovered now and was expected in Sarawak again 
before long. "There was another rumour current here to the effect 
that a Dutch Controlleur had been killed by the natives in the 
head-waters of the Batang Kayan not many days journey from here; 
this too I contradicted, having heard in Sarawak that this Dutch 
official, reported missing for some time, had come through safely 
after all. [I heard on my return in July that there was probably 
some truth in the Kalabit story after all, as inquiries were still 
being made for that particular official]. It took a long time to 
persuade the Tabuns not to take this rumour too literally and I 
went so far as to predict that it was more likely five men had died 
and the rest survived, not the other way about, as the Kalabit 
reported. Yet another story was current, this time, that the 
Government had forbidden anv Kalabit to go down river for four 
vears because of this dread disease, and further that if anv of them 
disobeyed, the down-river tribes had been given permission to take 
their heads!! 

Tama Belulok is ill with fever to-day, and is afraid he will 
not be well enough to go to-morrow. 

May 22nd: (Temp. 75°, cloudy). Begin dividing out the 
rice, a tedious job which might have been done with advantage 
yesterday. Tama Belulok is worse this morning and decides to 
stay behind; I leave one of his men to look after him; Belulok (his 
son) takes his place as my chief adviser and interpreter. He took 
charge of my expedition last year, and feels that our failure then 
reflects in some measure on him, so that it is incumbent on him 
to get us through to Batu Lawi this time. Although quite young, 
he has a useful influence over the men; his information is usually 
reliable and his advice is undoubtedly sound. The worst of so 
many of these natives is that they never mind being shown up as 
liars, and they lie again at the first opportunity if it is to their 
interest to do so. . For instance, when they wanted to stop at 
Klowat's house for the Dayak-Murut wedding (ten days ago) some 
of them swore positively that there was no place for us to spend the 
night between there and Salindong which we could’nt possibly reach 
that night. Unfortunately for them I had been there last vear 
and so knew the nature of that bit of river. with the result that we 
pushed ‘on and found quite a good place for a lancho (kuala 
Smarpit). Nearly every day similar instances cropped up, many 
that didnt matter, but some that did. Belulok was one of the few 
who never let me down in that way—at least, not that I know of. 
They did not of course do it out of sheer perversity, but generally 
as an excuse for a delay or else in actual ignorance of the subject I 
inquired about. We start at 9.30 and follow a winding path 
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through the jungle in a general easterly direction arriving at the 
Madihit again about 2 p.m. The river runs nearly north here but 
bends away to the west below us and to the east again above us. 
Penribut says the path leads straight up into the hills now and the 
next place for water is a long way ahead so we must spend the 
night here. We have had several stops, resulting in a balance of 
three and a half hours walking only—a poor day's work. However 
I feel I have had quite enough and am glad to stop, especially as 
it is raining hard; we make a lancho on the right bank above and 
enjoy a delicious bathe in the cool clear water below, altitude 1,300 
ft. Below us two little streams flow out into the Madihit from 
either bank; both called the Patud. 

May 23rd: (Temp. 6 a.m. 69°): To-day nice and fine again; 
I hope to get in a long day's march. 

This no sooner written than Penribut is reported to be desirous 
of staying here another day on account of a bad omen heard a few 
minutes ago, which warns him of trouble if he starts. After much 
persuasion with the help of Belulok, he goes back to his lancho to 
get ready his things for marching; only to return shortly after 
looking more obstinate than ever, having again heard the evil bird, 
which he says absolutely prevents his doing any journey to-day. 
After much good-tempered, but useless, argument I try to com- 
promise and say that two of his men may stay and propitiate the 
bird provided they can get their friends to carry their loads. But 
this proposal is not acceptable so I insist on them all following, 
birds or no birds; and this they do with a good grace, although we 
have lost a good half hour by talking. Path leads straight up the 
hill and maintains a general easterly direction; I note the following 
altitudes: camp above the Madihit 1,400 ft., then up to 1,900 ft., 
2,200 ft., 2,400 ft., 2,700 ft., 3,000 ft.; down to 2,720 ft., then 
up to a steep 500 ft. to 3,220 ft., whence we get a good view 
of the two peaks of Batu Lawi; the higher and steeper peak like 
a chimney lies to the north, the lower and more rounded peak to 
the south. The big range still impedes our view of the lower 
portion of Batu Lawi. To the north and parallel to us run the 
Raya Hills; the tall virgin jungle hides all other views. 

Saw two specimens of the '* moth-like horsefly " mentioned by 
St. John,* the first I have seen in the jungle though the insect—a 
Cicada (Tacua speciosa, Whg.)—is not rare at lamps in Sarawak. 
Later we disturbed another large Cicada (Pomponia diffusa, 
Bredd.) which flew straight into a large spider's web, where I watched 
it for some time struggling hopelessly to free itself; it was even- 
tually “rescued ” with.the aid of butterfly net. Considering the 
strong flight of the insect and its size-(with tegmina expanded it 


*''T found today, just as we were crossing the ridge, one of the most curi- 
ous insects I have ever seen ; it appeared like a gigantic moth, above four inches 
in length, and was of a brown colour, with a band of bright green just across 
its neck ; although it had the look of a moth, on clcser examination it proved 
to be a great horsefly.’’ Spenser St. John, op. cit. pp. 85-86. 
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measures 150 mm., while vertex of head to end of abdomen measures 
48 mm.), it was rather surprising that the web should hold it so 
effectually . Belulok caught a large Sphingid (Hawk-moth, Oxy- 
ambulyx substrigilis, Westw.) by the side of the path. Rain again 
in the afternoon which developed into a heavy thunderstorm as we 
stopped to make a lancho for the night (alt. 3,100 ft.), and now as 
I write (8 p.m.) it has started again with renewed vigour. We 
passed little streams or pools of water in two or three places on the 
way and I pointed out that the first or second would have done well 
for last night's lancho, At 2 o'clock this afternoon we came to one 
and the Kalabits wanted to stop with the same excuse as yesterday, 
but this time I said he would push on till we did find some more 
water. With our short supply of food, the long distance to be 
covered and the uncertainty of the path, it is necessary to push on 
at every opportunity. 

May 24th: (Temp. 6 a.m. 67°). Several of the party with 
bad colds, and cuts and sores on their feet, but generally cheerful. 
Our path to-day leads along the top of a ridge at a fairly even 
altitude of 3,100 ft. for two hours; then up to 3,700 ft. and after 
a short descent we have another long climb up to the summit of 
this part, 4,000 ft., which according to Penribut is called Mt. 
Turan. 

Although the natives with me have not been able to recognize 
any of St. John’s names for the mountains of this part, I think St. 
John must have reached this range and then turned north towards 
the Adang villages. His route appears to have run parallel to 
mine from the Madihit to the Limbang, only further to the north 
and over a lower country as he records 2,500 ft. as the highest 
altitude crossed between the two rivers, while we have already 
touched 4,000 ft. (and later 5,000 ft.) without coming to the 
Limbang yet. Our general direction is stil] East. and the 
path shut in on all sides by old jungle prevents our obtain- 
ing any veiw except for an oceasionai glimpse though the 
trees on some of the higher elevations. We camp late in 
the afternoon to the usual accompaniment of pouring rain 
(alt. 3,900 ft.). -Thermometer down to 67° at sunset. One of 
the collectors shot a rare Oriole (Oriolus hosei, Sharpe). Rarely 
seen or hear any signs of animal life, except for the occasional cry 
of a Wa-Wa (Hylobates mülleri, the Gibbon). Water has not been 
found all day, except just now at a little pool some way below our 
present camp, and we have had to satisfy ourselves with some 
from the roots of trees, which hold quite a lot when one cuts off 
lengths of the right kind. Penribut says we shall reach the river 
Kri to-morrow where we shall see the whole of Batu Lawi quite 
close; he does not know the path any further than that. Temper- 
ature 67° at sundown. 

May 25th: (6 a.m. temp. 65.5°). Left camp early and at once 
continue the ascent reaching 4,460 ft., the head-waters of the 
Madihit are pointed out running parallel to us in the valley below 
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on our right; our general direction is E. S. E. until we reach a 
high ridge and follow it south, alt. 4,700 ft. to 5,000 ft. "This is 
evidently the top of the high range which barred our view of Batu 
Lawi from Penribut’s house, as we can now see through the trees 
the whole mountain opposite and apparently quite close. We camp 
in a sheltered hollow a little way down the eastern slope of this 
hill, which is called Mt. Derian,* having walked for a bare three 
hours from our last camping place; temperature at 2 p.m. down to 
62° Fahr. (rain). Our first day's walk was similarly short, so that 
it ought to be possible to accomplish the journey so far in two long 
days” walk instead of four. However yesterday and the day before 
were long and tiring, up and down these steep hills, and the men 
are heavily burdened. I have just said that we had a fine view 
of Batu Lawi from this point, but as a matter of fact the jungle is 
so thick that one can only catch a glimpse of its outlines and for 
the greater part of the day it was hidden in clouds. Madu, my 
Land-Dayak boy, volunteered to climb a tree and off came his coat 
with which he tied his feet securely together (or rather about 
twelve inches apart) and up he went hand over hand, gripping the 
trunk of the tree with the soles of his feet which were prevented 
from slipping by the coat. He soon disappeared up the smooth 
straight trunk into the branches high up over our heads, out of 
sight and almost out of earshot. He told us, when he came down. 
that there appeared to be a deep vallev between us and Batu Lawi, 
but that two spurs sloped down towards it one on our left and the 
other on our right. Poor little Madu, he died from dysentry three 
months after we got back. He stood about 4 ft. 10 in., but strong 
and well-made at that ; always bright and cheerful, the life and soul 
of the party, everybody made friends with him at once; many a 
time he amused us greatly ordering the Kalabits and Muruts about 
in a loud voice and it was quite wonderful to see how they did what 
he wanted, for they did'nt know a word of each other's language. 
I had been particularly keen to bring him for that particular reason, 
as it has been suggested that the Land-Dayaks and Muruts show 
evidences of relationship in their languages. I frequently made 
him talk Land-Dayak to both Muruts and Kalabits, but they never 
understood him nor could they find a word in common. Also, try 
as he might, he could only understand a word of Murut or Kalabit. 
Later we tried with Penan, but beyond a few words of wide dis- 
tribution in Malaya (such as ramin, house, tain, stomach, dipeu, 
tooth, etc.) their languages proved quite unintelligible to one 
another. Madu was quite a travelled native, especially for a Land- 
Dayak, who as a rule is rather stay-at-home and unenterprising ; 


* According to the natives, so-named on account of a huge Durian? tree 
growing on the path along the top. The tree was certainly unlike the cultivat- 
ed Durian and according to my Dayaks, quite unlike any wild Durian ; one 
suggested subsequently that'Derian' was the Kalabit for ‘Dian’, meaning that 
the tree was one of those kinds whose bark makes good torches. We were 
unable to solve the point. 
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he had been in Singapore and the Native States, besides having 
travelled in Sarawak a good deal. We had talked over several 
expeditions to be made together in the future, but alas, now to no 
purpose. . 

Rain all this afternoon and temperature down to 62^ at 2 p.m. 
A few mosquitoes in the evening—rather surprising at this altitude. 

May 26th: None of the party know the way any further and 
there appears to bé no path except the one we have come by and that 
continues south to the Bar plain as far as I can make out; it is so. 
overgrown and hard to find that Penribut missed it several times 
on the way here. A small party go out to look for some sort of 
irack, others go off collecting, while a few remain to cut down 
some trees so that we can dry our things in the sun. Since leaving 
the Madihit we have hardly been in the glare of the sun a moment 
owing to the dense jungle over our heads practically the whole 
time. Clothes have been dried (or rather smoked) over fires 
whenever opportunity offered. 

In this wet and cold spot, with the thermometer at midday 
under 70? (it varies from 62°-67°) there seemed to be a great 
absence of animal, bird and insect life, and the “din” of a 
tropical night was noticeably absent. One occasionally heard the 
warning crack of some giant of the jungle about to fall.* The 
natives always took great care to build our lanchos out of reach of 
any rotten trees. Eight Kalabits arrive with the remainder of 
our baggage which was left at Penribut's house for them to bring. 
They should have joined us there, but said the Madihit was in 
flood so that they could’nt get across. The head of them, a sour- 
looking individual, Lawaratu by name, is supposed to know the 
path all the way to Batu Lawi, but now informed us that he does 
not. The path-seekers returned with the report of a hopeless track 
down the river Kri which rises just below us; they suggest 
looking for another’ path to-morrow. Belulok estimates it as 
two or three days yet before we get there; it looks to me but 
one day's walk. St. John must have reached the northern end 
of this range before turning north to the Adang villages which 
are said to be about three days journey from here. Mt. 
Derian rises to the westward higher than I thought, about 
5,200 ft. and to the south and parallel to it there runs another 
short range with one high peak about 5,600 ft. 'The Madihit is 
said to rise between these two. 


*As an instance of the danger cf falling trees I may mention a narrcw es- 
cape I had on another occasion (on trip to Mt. Klingkang). After walking for 
some hours our party came to a tempting stream and many of us bathed in the 
cool clear water. I had only fini hed and climbed out of the pool a bare two min- 
utes, before a huge tree fell right across the place. There was no wind at the 
time, and but for a warning crack before its actual fall, some of the natives 
might easily have been caught. In an interval of five davs no less than three 
large trees hid fallen along or across our path to that mountain, in a distance of 
some seven miles. 
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The natives in their scanty clothing find it very cold at night, 
many of them lie huddled up round the fires. One or two complain 
of fever, others of stomach trouble or colds. ‘The food is getting 
short so we cannot afford another day here looking for a path. 

May 27th: (Temp. 7. a.m. 63°). We start off along the 
mountains in a southern direction, then descend east to the river 
Kri, alt. 3,700 ft., continue down that river knee-deep till 11 a.m. 
when we come across the remains of a hut recently used by Dayak 
gutta-hunters. It has been a most tedious morning scrambling 
along the river bed, or river bank, over huge boulders, “ tight-rope- 
walking " along fallen trees which the natives invariably makes 
straight for, regarding such as Heaven-sent bridges; the European 
is inclined to regard “them in another light, especially when thev 
span a mountain torrent, swirling along some thirty feet below one. 
The Kalabits wanted to stop at this place as we could find no trace 
of any further path, so we did—but only for a meal and then on 
again up the hill, Bululok and I acting as guides. By my compass 
I knew that Batu Lawi was on our right and that by following the 
stream on down any further we were likely to be led too far to the 
north, so we cut straight up over the hill, a stiff scramble on hands 
and knees with parangs in constant use to cut a way through the 
undergrowth, whieh was not very thick luckily, owing to the. tall 
trees overhead, The natives with their heavy loads had a bad time 
of it, but some of them deseyved it for pretending not to know the 
way. The Kalabits in particular have seemed more and more dis- 
inclined each day to bring us to Batu Lawi; they must know the 
way in reality, as they once lived quite near here, according to 
Penribut ; although if ee not heard them. mention it, I think it is 
because each day “brings us nearer to the country of their enemies, 
the dread Pa Brian people, who live the other side of Batu Lawi. 
Later we struck a path running more or less in the right direction 
which we followed for some two hours and a half. At one place 
we were startled at seeing fresh blood on the ground, and an 
examination of the leading half dozen showed that it could not 
have come from any of them, as a!though most exhibited the atten- 
tions of leeches, cuts or other wounds, none could have been the 
cause of so much blood. We looked in vain for traces of some 
animal; some uneasily murmured * munsu" (enemy) and for 
some ten minutes we sat down and discussed the mystery; even- 
tually a Murut joined us and owned up to a nasty cut across the 
hand which thus explained the whole thing, as he had been sitting 
on that spot some time and then gone off down the hill side to look 
for water to bathe it. But for those few minutes we were much 
puzzled by the unpleasantly suggestive “mystery.” ‘There was a 
fine rubber tree (gutta rian) close by here, and the Dayaks pointed 
out several of one kind and another on our journey; these tracts of 
virgin jungle must still be very rich in this kind of produce, as 
natives from down-river seldom venture so far as this, and the 
scattered inhabitants only work sufficient to meet their immediate 
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wants, i.e., enough to pay the annual tax of $2 to Government and 
to support them on the rare occasion of a visit to a bazaar down- 
river or on the coast. 

Our path led down to a tongue of land formed by the junction 
of two streams, both called Kri according to Penribut, alt. 2850 ft. 
Crossed and camped on the right bank, just succeeding in erecting 
the huts before the rain came on. Examined the provisions with 
Belulok and find they have enough for four days more. Cheery 
prospect, seeing that we are not at Batu Lawi yet and that we have 
taken six days to come so far. However there are some sago palms 
near by, which they will have to utilize together with any animals 
we may shoot. | 

May 28th: (Temp. 7 a.m. 70°). We ascend the hill behind 
our camp and then descend almost immediately to another stream, 
the Limbang again, alt. 2,630 ft., only much smaller than when 
last we saw it at the kuala Madihit. There was a good deal of 
water running and we crossed with some difficulty having a very 
stiff scramble up the high precipitous bank on the other side, 
followed immediately by a weary toil up a thousand feet and down 
again to yet another stream, the Palabar, alt. 2,700 ft. Most of us 
had good cause to remember that steep climb up from the Limbang 
as we had to pass a hornet’s nest. I was bitten through the sleeve 
of my coat and had a swollen arm for the next two days; several 
of the others suffered too. 

The natives of this part refer to the Limbang as the Pa (River) 
Brunei and I was told that formerly the main outlet was through 
Brunei; this has become more or less silted up and only a narrow 
ditch remains, while the river has taken a sharp bend to the East, 
flowing out into Brunei Day at the Limbang mouth, as we now 
know it. Batu Lawi should be very near now and with every hope 
of being on it before night-fall we cross the siream and start 
another steep ascent for the most part pathless, eventually reaching 
an altitude of 4,400 ft. where we have to camp as we are doubtful 
of finding any water further up. The last hour or so in pouring 
rain, and rather than stand about getting cold, Belulok, a Davak 
and I continue the ascent, leaving the others to make our shelters 
for the night. From the occasional glimpses we have had of Batu 
Lawi I thought we were actually on the lower slopes of it, but 
Belulok thought otherwise and so it proved, for a rough scramble 
up roots and moss-grown boulders brought us to the summit 
4.850 ft. and ihere just opposite to us with a broad ravine between 
stood Batu Lawi emerging for a moment through the driving 
clouds. From St. John’s map I take this mountain to be Selinguid, 
though none of our people know that name and the Kalabits profess 
all ignorance of the name of the mountain. [It struck me after- 
wards that it was possibly no sheer “ cussedness ” that made the 
Kalabits refuse to utter the names of these places for my inform- 
ation, but more likely that they held the place in such awe that 
mere mention of its name would bring disaster. Thus many 
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natives in Sarawak when asked will not give the name of their 
destination (ic. if it entails a lengthy and perhaps perilous 
journey), for fear of exciting the wrath of the guardian spirit of 
that place, so they refer to it in very roundabout terms. The name 
Batu Lawi was hardly if ever mentioned (except by me) during the 
days we approached it, and I noticed that the "'abuns did not seem 
much surprised at the absence of any known name for Selinguid. 
'The superstition is I suppose much the same as that which forbids 
a Sea-Dayak to mention the names of his parents-in-law and those 
of their relations; or to give his own name when asked. In this 
latter instance he usuallv "turns to a friend with a nod as much as 
to say “ Tell him my name, he doesnt know our customs or he 
would not have asked me." Many have their names verv con- 
veniently tatooed on their fore-arms, so that when one wishes to ask 
this awkward question and no friend 1s near to help, the arm may 
be produced for the silent inspection of the questioner |. 

The summit of Selinguid is bare of ali trees and only covered 
with a tangled mass of shrubs and moss which effectively cover some 
splendid pitfalls between huge great blocks of stone. Batu Lawi 
was close enough to enable us to make out individual trees and the 
perpendicular stratification of the 10cks; the lower of the two peaks 
looks easily climbable, but 1 doubt the possibility of being able to 
climb the higher one, which rose sheer for some six hundred like a 
chimney, practically bare of all vegetation. It bore due East of 
Selinguid and this accounts for our mistaking Nelinguid for the 
lower “slopes s of Batu Lawi, when trying to make out the lay of the 
land through the trees on Mt. Derian due west of us. Thick clouds 
develop into heavy rain and we decend to the camp arriving just 
before dark, after a weary day of nearly ten hours’ walking. The 
beautiful cool climate and mountain ai; however allow one to do it 
without feeling anything but healthy fatigue at the end of the 
day, which all passes off after a sound sleep in a really cold night. 
At dusk the thermometer registers 63° in the shade. 

May 29th: (Temp. at 7 a.m. 64°). Left our camp about 8 
o'clock with 14 men to get a Batu Lawi; the others staving behind 
to recover from their several ailments (cold, fever, cuts, sore feet, 
etc.) and to do some collecting. As the summit of Sclinguid rose 
between us, we had to make a detour round the southern slope be- 
fore reaching the narrow valley which runs north and south be- 
tween the two mountains. "This entailed some very difficult going 
through pathless jungle of quite a different character to that on 
the other side of the mountain where our camp was situated. 
There we were hidden in the usual type of virgin jungle, viz. 
enormous high trees with interlacing branches forming a canopy 
far over our heads, and down below a thin growth which was not 
difficult to walk through. This new type of jungle on the southern 
and eastern slopes of Selinguid (including the summit) consisted 
of low-growing gnarled shrubs rarely more than ten feet high; 
these in turn were covered in thick moss especially round the roots 
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which twisted and turned round and across great blocks of lime- 
stone, the whole forming one long and wearisome series of ob- 
stacles, each in itself a delightfully uncertain danger. Thus one 
false step and down would go one leg to unknown depths; then a 
slippery root would resent the unaccustomed weight of a human 
being and down some-body else would go through this treacherous 
floor. One Murut in front of me disappeared entirely just as if 
the ground had opened to receive him; luckily however he landed 
on a rock some eight feet below and came to no harm. We struggled 
through this down to the bottom of the ravine where a lovely moun- 
tain stream, the Palabar again, came rushing down in a south- 
westerly direction dividing the two mountains. 

Across this and we were on Batu Lawi at last, alt. 3,740 ft. 

The same kind of growth made our progress very slow for 
the first part up the other side; but this soon changed to the 
the higher kind of jungle, so we moved on quicker to a ridge 
on which we eventually camped a little after midday at an 
altitude of 4,900 ft. (temp. 65° in the shade). We passed 
some likely looking places for rhinoceros and at one place 
found some fairly fresh traces of one. The Kalabits say they are 
always to be found on the eastern side of Batu Lawi. Penans are 
said to get them with their sumpitan (blow-pipes), which seemed 
to me incredible considering the delicate nature of the darts they 
use and the thick hide of the rhino, but the Tabuns assured me 
that it was so and some Penans I met later confirmed it. After 
a short meal, a Dayak and I continued the ascent, reaching an 
altitude of 5,660 ft. on the southern end of Batu Lawi. ‘Thick 
clouds alternating with driving rain destroyed all chances of à 
view and we descended again to the lancho on the ridge below. 

May 30th: (7.30 a.m. temp. 64°). Ascend again this morning 
with some 9 or 10 natives, Penribut, Belulok and Madu among 
them; this time keeping along below the place where we ascended 
yesterday, we followed a narrow ledge of rock which brought us to 
a point below the gap between the two peaks. A sheer drop of some 
two or three hundred feet here faced us, and above us a slippery 
rock face with but little vegetation; two Dayaks made use of a 
loose root and pulled themselves up a little bit higher, but I stayed 
on the ledge with the others not liking to risk it in the rain which 
made everything so dangerously slippery. "The height of the ledge 
was 5,660 ft. and the temperature 69° between 9 and 10 a.m. 
We waited there for some time hoping to get a view, but the clouds 
only allowed us a glimpse of the high peak towering above us— 
another 600 feet at most I calculated. "The lower peak could 
certainly be climbed without difficulty from the southern end, but 
that sheer column—the higher peak—seemed to present a very 
difficult problem. 

We saw tracks of some small mammals, a tiger-cat according 
to the natives, and I noticed but one butterfly (an Hesperid, pro- 
bably Bibasis uniformis, Elwes), otherwise the absence of animal 
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life was remarkable. We were certainly unfortunate in strikiug a 
particularly wet 24 hours on the mountain which partly ac- 
cuonted for this dearth no doubt, but I imagine that dense humidity 
was the rule rather than the exception up there, so that animal life 
was probably not encouraged to flourish. The actual rock com- 
mences at 5,250 ft. We returned to our lancho, packed up our few 
belongings and made our w av slowly down the hill: then up through 
that unpleasant tangled growth the other side and so back to our 
old camp on Selinguid, arriving just after dark tired out. “The 
collectors had shot some interesting birds in our absence and 
captured several insects new to me. 

May 31st: Climb up to the top of Selinguid again this 
morning and at last enjoy a splendid view of the country all round, 
Take some photographs of Batu Lawi [unfortunately all failures 
owing to lack of sufficient precautions against the excessive damp |. 
Butterflies plentiful on the top and we spend most of the day up 
there. Two Dayaks follow the ridge along the top and across a 
narrow ravine on the northern side and so on to the northern end of 
Batu Lawi. ‘They returned at nightfall and report it much easier 
going than the route used by us vesterday; they succeeded in 
reaching the foot of the higher peak. but were unable to climb this. 
The top of Selinguid extends some 300 yards in a north-easterly 
direction, narrow ‘and more or less flat although the growth on the 
top makes it difficult to move. In a secluded. spot away from our 
butterfly-collectors I found two of our Dayaks making themselves 
comfortable for a pleasant morning nap; they were in ‘the hopes of 
obtaining fortunate dicams, as the tops of high mountains are 
always said to be infested by spirits and the chances of experiencing 
an important dream in this hallowed spot were too good to be 
missed. I left them to their occupation with instructions to report 
if the dreams were favourable so that I might then turn them on 
to a little collecting which would in that case be undoubtedly pro- 
fitable. 

June 1st: Food has run very short and we leave about 7 
a.m. on the return journey, after catching the Dayaks in an attempt 
at leaving with particularly light burdens. These Pandaruan 
Dayaks ee been more trouble than use on the whole—always last 
and lagging, wanting to stop first, and making a fuss over the 
smallest hardship. The Saribas Dayaks with me are very ditfereni, 
cheerfully doing more than their due share of hard work. "The 
Tabuns and Murtus give no trouble under Belulok, and the Kala- 
bits under Penribut usually do what they are told without much 
persuasion. A lot depends on their headmen and I am unlucky in 
the head of these eleven Pandaruan Dayaks. However they are 
in the minority and with a few suggestive remarks at their expense 
we start, the baggage evenly divided. Our pace down hill is very 
different. to that when struggling up and we get down to the 
Palabar and over the steep bit and down again to the Limbang 
again before very long. Here we find the river has risen consider- 
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ably and we have to spend some time felling trees in order to bridge 
it. Later we pass our former camp at the junction of the two 
rivers Kri and then begins that long toi! up the further Kri, which 
has also risen slightly to impede us. We reach our old camp on 
Mt. Derian about 6 p.m. and stragglers came in later with torches. 
One Dayak fell out and had to be carried in the last mile. ‘The 
natives had left a little rice here or the way out and we enjoyed a 
much-wanted meal -after a strenuous day's work. I had eaten a 
little at midday, but many of them had finished their food in the 
morning before we started and so had gone without any more till 
this evening. ‘lhe Dayaks were accused of commandeering half 
the Tabuns’ deposit of rice, while the latter were not looking; 
however they apparently had enough to satisfy their wants and I 
was far too tired to go into the matter. 

June 2nd: (6.30 a.m. temp. 62^). Another long day's walk 
from Mt. Derian down to our old camp above the Rapaw stream, 
thus accomplishing two dav's journey in one. Luckily it has been 
moderately fine all to-day and yesterday, except for a slight shower 
about 2 o'clock. But still dampness is part and parcel of travel 
in Borneo and the day's journey is very often commenced by ford- 
ing a stream waist-high, or failing that one is soon wet through 
from perspiration, so that a shower or two of rain does not make 
much difference. I very often used to bathe just as I stood in my 
clothes if we came to a tempting stream or waterfall, and never 
seemed to derive any harm from it. 

June 3rd. Soon after leaving camp this morning we came 
to a small opening on our right from which we can get a last sight 
of Batu Lawi (excepting the view of the top of the higher peak 
to be seen from Penrnbut's heuse). The following sketch gives 
an 1dea of it; the sloping line at the base indicating the line of the 
Turan-Derian range which cuts off all view of Mt. Selinguid lying 
between it and the lower slopes of Batu Lawi. The base of Batu 
Lawi (taking the Palabar stream which flows between it and 
Selinguid as the base line) is some 3,500 ft. above the sea-level 
and the mountain itself rises about 2,700 ft. higher. Approx- 
imately 1,000 ft. of the mountain are visible in the sketch. 


wA 


A Mt. Batu Lawi 
Showing above the Derian range (A.B). 
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We reach the Madihit again about 11 o’clock and after a re- 
freshing bathe and a meal proceed on to Penribut’s house arriving 
a little after 3 p.m., most of the natives done up after the lsat three 
days hard walking on short commons; I too was quite glad of a 
rest. 

They told us that Tama Belulok had returned home after 
staying four days longer in the house. A new report has come in 
to the effect that only “tw o men of Ovau Blawing’s house have died, 
not the whole house except five as first reported ! They also report 
that a Dutch controlleur and his servant. have been killed by one 
Maalin of Long Krian not far from the head-waters of the Baram. 

June 4th. Spent the anniversary of King George the Third’s 
birthday in Penribut’s house settling up with the natives. The 
usual wage recognized by the Government in this district is 30 
cents a day and it takes some time working out the amount due to 
each man, as so many have joined me at different dates. We have 
to settle up here as I am sending the Pandaruan Dayaks, the Dayak 
collectors and some of the Muruts back by the way we came, i.e., 
down the Madihit and the Limbang, while I intend going round the 
southern end of Mt. Molu to join the tributaries of the Baram river 
and so down to the Government station (Claudetown) on that river. 
This round has never been done before and further travelling 
among strange tribes will sure to prove interesting. Only Belulok, 
another T abun, Madu and the cook are to accompany me with a 
few Kalabits to help carry our baggage. 

Having no money with me, series of I. O. U's. have to be 
issued in the duly approved and very convenient way of the Glorious 
East. Asa matter of fact money is of little or no use to the natives 
up here unless they make the journey to the coast where they can 
exchange it for goods of more value in their eyes, viz. beads, jars, 
gongs, gun-pow der , etc. These chits of mine will therefore be kept 
till they go down “river, when they will be duly honoured at the 
Government station. Being entirely enable to read or write, these 
up-river natives have a great respect for anything in the way of a 
printed or written note, and Mr. Ermen, the Government Officer 
then in charge of this district, had kindly given me two or three 
printed Government “surat panggil" (Government summons 
forms) to use in case of having difliculties in obtaining coolies. But 
so far I have not had occasion to use any. Belulok asked my 
assistance in recovering a debt of one buffalo and a quantity of 
rubber from a Kalabit here, who, he said, had been owing him 
that for some time.. Of course I had no power to do anything of 
the sort and told him so; but he said be quite understood that and 
all he wanted was an all-powerful “ surat ”—it didnt matter what, 
any scrap of paper with some writing on it would do, he said, as 
the Kalabit could not read (nor could he for the matter of that)— 
so I gave him an old envelope which bore my name and address and 
with this talisman he succeeded in recovering a certain amount 
of rubber ($20 or $30 worth) there and then! What wicked un- 
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truths he saw fit to tell about the power of the surat I did not 
inquire about. Some of my belongings have been left at Pun- 
bawang's house, and Lawaratu and his men go off to get it; they 
agree to take it straight to the Seridan river, our next objective; 
while another Kalabit goes off to arrange for a boat to meet us on 
the Seridan. 

In the evening we have a little rifle practice on an old tree 
some hundred yards from the house. The Kalabits are much 
atonished at the penetration of the bullets which they carefully 
dig out with their parangs. A .303 rifle had been brought specially 
to deal with a rhinoceros, but alas to no purpose. I must hope for 
better luck on another expedition to this region. 

June 5th. We all set out together after a cordial farewell of 
Penribut and his men, and then our paths soon divide, the party 
for Limbang keeping straight on across the end of the valley and 
then north to the kuala Madihit, while we turn to the left and head 
in a south-westerly direction for the Seridan. Eight Kalabits come 
with us to carry our things, of whom four are women, as we cannot 
get sufficient men.  Lawaratu asked me if I minded women carrying 
my things instead. of men and I said if he and his men were not 
ashamed to let the women do their work I didnt mind. This was 
apparently rather lost on him, for they told me after it was quite 
eustomary for Kalabit women to do this sort of thing and the 
women rather enjoyed it than otherwise; certainly the four fat and 
smiling damsels who accompanied me looked cheerful enough, and 
they accomplished the rather tiring journey to-day without any 
particular sign of fatigue. "That unpleasant skin disease “ kurap ” 
so prevalent among the natives here, somewhat detracted from 
their personal appearance. 

An up and down walk brings us to the Malinau river (quite 
a small stream, not to be confused with the Malinau river which 
flows into the 'l'utau), alt. 920 ft. The path is so shut in by trees 
that we can get no view of the surrcunding country at all; we 
cross the Lewin stream and later in the afternoon strike the Seridan 
river, quite a large stream. After an hour’s walk through paddy 
farms along this river we come to a lofty bamboo brigde suspended 
from two huge trees overhanging the river; this leads to a fine 
Kalabit house built on the right bank. We learnt that most of the 
men had moved down river yesterday to the next house and that all 
the Kalabit houses of this district were sending down their annual 
tax to the Government station at Claudetown, so that it was an 
excellent opportunity for us to take passage with them. We 
accordingly borrowed two men and a small boat to take us down 
then and there, after paying off our Kalabit luggage-bearers (men 
and women) with the usual I. O. U. The rapids on this river are 
not bad and we poled down for an hour before reaching Balang 
Katou's house at sunset. 

This Kalabit house is much larger than any we have seen on 
the Madihit, and is full of men this evening all gathered together 
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from the neighbourhood for the annual trip down river. This 
excursion is a big undertaking and involves innumerable delays; 
first the head of each village has to seek good omens before he ^an 
start on the preliminary journey which is to bring him to this 
rendezvous. Once there, boats have to be looked out, fitted. re- 
paired and generally re-made altogether, as they are only used on 
this one oecasion each year (or every two years), small canoes 
being much handier for any short journevs between one village and 
another. Balang Katou's house had been unfortunate, having lost 
several people lately from some mysterious illness, apparently like 
cholera. There were three corpses in the house while I was there, 
each in a jar, well covered up, and standing in the room of the 
bereaved family. They warned me against sleeping in that house 
as the smell was said to be most offensive; however it was not so 
really, although they had been there some 20 to 30 days each, for 
I slept awav from them in the long common verandah under the 
open flap of the roof, with the rest of our little party. When a 
Murut person of rank dies, his next of kin who acts as chief 
mourner may not leave the presence of the dead, and both living 
and dead occupy the same small room for some ten days on end. 
In a hot climate like this, the painful nature of this ordeal may be 
better imagined than described. 

It is amusing to watch the Kalabit girls of the house summon- 
ing the visitors to a meal. "This is prepared in the living rooms 
and when ready a young girl is usually sent out to cali the visitors 
in from the long common verandah. "They take not the slightest 
notice of her, and she stands at the door, rather a pathetic little 
figure, calling * kuman, kuman ” (* Eat’), at first in a low rather 
shy tone, eventually getting louder and more impatient, as she 
stands awaiting the men's pleasure. After perhaps ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour of this by-play the men rise, stretch themselves 
and follow her into the room with an amusing air of protest. 

The start had been delayed a month, as Balang Katou had 
been unable to obtain good omens up till this morning; how- 
ever all was plain sailing now, so he proposes to start tomorrow 
and pick up another contingent a little way down river, where he 
will wait for me. He wants to get the majority of his up-country 
friends off in his two large boats, as thev are not accustomed to 
river-work and are more trouble than use in a boat. He accord- 
ingly deputes a relation of his, one Tamarpin, to get ready a small 
boat and bring me down as soon as possible. "lamarpin is a fat, 
smooth-tongued, conceited fellow contrasting very unfavourably 
with all the other natives that I have met in this region—these 
latter always unaffected, courteous, though often blunt, and in 
fact true Nature's gentlemen. "lamarpin speaks Malay fluently, 
which I supposed he has picked up together with his Malay manner- 
isms, from two or three Brunei traders who often spend a month 
or two in a little house next door. These traders left four days 
ago with loads of rubber gained by trading up here. 
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In the evening I try to find out if they have ever heard of any 
other. European making a visit to these parts, besides Mr. R. $. 
Douglas, the Resident of Baram, who visited Balang Katou's old 
house at the mouth of the Seridan on two occasions, These Kalabits 
used to live quite close to Batu Lawi, so they should know if any one 
did. They say they have heard of a certain “Tuan Bunga” 
(European collecting plants) making an expedition from Brunei 
some 20 years ago, and that his native collectors reached Batu Lawi, 
though he himself did not. I could get no information at all of 
this man from anyone on the Limbang or Madihit and I am in- 
clined to think they were referring to Dr. Haviland (a keen 
botanist) who accompanied Mr. Ricketts up the Trusan in 1888, 
although in their account of that trip no mention is made of Batu 
Lawi at all (see p.—antea). One old Kalabit said he had heard of 
Sir Spenser St. John’s visit to the Adangs from his grandfather 
and that was all I could learn from them.* 

June 6th: This house is very dirty and smoky, and as usual 
swarming with dogs, though not so bad as Penribut’s house which 
has quite a local reputation for discomfort. Balang Katou and 
his men leave at dawn. "lamarpin reports that his wife and child 
are ill with fever so he wants to wait three days to look for good 
omens on their behalf. I notice that their illness did not prevent 
either of them from being up and about, «o I gave him some quinine 
and told him we would start to-morrow.  Lawaratu's men arrived 
at the house up-river last night and a boat was sent to bring them 
down this morning with the remainder of my things from the 
Madihit. 

June 7th: An early start this morning, and we paddle or pole 
down the Seridan river for a short distance before joining the 
Mago which flows in from the east. "The continuation of the two 
rivers takes the name of the Mago, which is a comparatively broad 
stream, and about an hour' journey further down we come to a 
large Kalabit house at Long Serin. Here we are met by Balang 
Katou and his men, somewhat drunk but still coherent. With so 
many visitors in their house they were making the most of the 
opportunity for a little conviviality and although it was barely 9 


“In an ascent of Mt.  Penrissen at the head-waters of the Sarawak 
River in November 1909, I spent a night in the Land-Dayak village of 
Sennah, which lies practically at the fot of the mountain. There the old chief 
in reply to my questions. saidhe remembered Sir Hugh Low climbing the moun- 
tain, though he himse!f did not accompany him. being then only a little bov ; 
and this took place some 65 years ago (vide Sarawak Gazettee, 1910. pp. 5-7 
“Mit. Penrissen "" by the nresent writer). Dur nga recent visit to Mt. Sennah 
Some 29 miles from Kuching, I asked the old Land-Dayak “ orang kaya” (chief) 
who had lived all his life on the hill or at the foot of it. if he remembered Wallace 
spending a month up there 1855-1856. But he could only remember the first 
Rajah going there on several occasions and that he was often accompanied by 
other Europeans. The Chinese rebellion in Sarawak took place a year later 
1857) and memories of those exciting times had superseded his re:ollections of 
any more peaceful incidents that had taken place before. 
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in the morning, a large number were somewhat the worse for drink. 
It reminded me of a Murut house I visited two years ago in the 
Lawas district near Mengalong; here we found the whole house 
absolutely drunk at 9 in the morning; all very Triendly however and 
insistent on our staying the rest of the day to join in the revels, and 
it was with none too steady legs that we managed to get away from 
them and proceed with our journey some two hours later. The 
Muruts unfortunately have a great weakness for arrack (rice-beer) 
and the least event is made an excuse for a drinking bout of several 
days, so that it is by no means rare to find a house thus occupied, 
when journeying in their country. It naturally has a bad effect 
on their physical condition and drink must be put down as the 
cause of many of their unpleasant characteristics, e.g. indolence, 
dirt, skin diseases; though from what I have seen of the Muruts of 
the Lawas and Limbang, I should say that those who live up-river 
are far cleaner, healthier and more hard-working than those who 
live down-river within reach of a bazaar. The same thing is very 
noticeable too among the Land-Dayaks of Sarawak, who, if living 
near civilization, i.e., a Chinese bazaar, present a miserable example 
of the evils of drink and gambling, in sharp contrast to their 
sturdy relatives who live in the hills further inland, active, lithe of 
limb, hard-working and cheerful. 

This Kalabit house has been visited by the same strange 
disease and many had died from it. Tamarpin asked permission 
for himself and his six men to go and talk with the dead for a few 
minutes before we continued our journey; he said it was the 
Kalabit custom, and shortly after I heard a kind of mournful chant 
issuing from a room near by and then again from a place just out- 
side the house. Unlike the hideous noises, one usually imagines 
associated with the ceremonies of barbarous races, the songs of 
these Kalabits seemed to be almost European in their complex— 
and at the same time tuneful-nature. Both this funeral chant and 
the drinking chorus we heard from the Kalabits at the Madihit 
were quite pleasant to listen to, which is more than one can say 
for the irritating cantations indulged in by Malays. 

They wanted me to stav the night there, but I felt it necessary 
to push on down river to Claudetown as fast as possible in order to 
catch the next steamer for Kuching. There was absolutely no 
means of knowing when that was due and I could only trust to 
luck not to arrive a few hours or days after the steamer had left. 

A nice little fresh in the river helped us comfortably down the 
rapids which are not nearly so bad as those on the Limbang; the 
Mago flows in a south-westerly direction down to its junction with 
the Tutau which we reached between 3 and 4 p.m. and then camped 
on the right bank of that river. This is a fine wide reach here, 
made all the more imposing by tall jungle lining the banks on each 
side. We had a refreshing bathe here and I challenged Balang 
Katou to a race across to the other side; he won on the outward 
swim and I on the return—rather to my surprise as I did not 
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expect an up-country Kalabit to be able to swim as far, if at all; 
many of them could not swim at all and only ventured to bathe 
quite close to the bank. 

June 8th: Our way now lies up the Tutau, as it is too dan- 
gerous to follow this river down a long and narrow gorge through 
Mt. Molu, although the Tutau runs into the Baram river further 
down and by going that way we shou!d shorten the journey con- 
siderably, but I understand from the natives that it can only be 
done when the river is in a certain condition and then only with 
the most experienced river-men; to try with these up-country 
Kalabits is out of the question. We have to go up-river therefore 
and then across country to join another river which will bring us 
into the Tutau a little before its junction with the Baram. 

An early start is made, but all the boats bring up above the 
first rapid and every one gets out as a matter of course. After 
what I thought was a sufficient interval for a rest, I suggested we 
might move on, but was told that Balang Katou was waiting to 
hear his omen bird ; so we sit, as I write this, patiently waiting for 
this important event. Perhaps ten minutes are spent in this way 
before we move off again. Balang Katou told me that the natives 
from up-country had been in his house for one month waiting for 
favourable omens! After three or four more halts for evil birds 
which have erossed our bows or delivered a warning note on the 
wrong side of the river, we reach Long Mutan in the afternoon. 
Find several others encamped here and some dozen boats drawn up, 
left by other parties doing the journey to Claudetown. The Kala- 
bits have brought a great quantity of rubber with them, with which 
to pay their tax to Government and exchange for bazaar luxuries: 
this is too much for them to carry across in one journey so they 
intend to stay some two or three days here carrying it across by 


degrees. They say it is one day's walk across to the Sidam stream, 


where with any luck we may find a boat. A picturesque party these 
natives make, some cooking on the. broad pebbly flat below our hut, 
others drying their scanty clothes, or others bathing in the river 
flowing gently by; the interminable jungle in front, behind and all 
round, forms a pleasant frame. The natives themselves are 
picturesque enough from a European’s point of view, long-haired 
and long-eared (the lobe is pierced when they are very young and 
the hole is gradually made larger and larger, so that the lobe is 
stretehed down some two inches, and ornamented with heavy metal 
ear-rings; the top of the ear is also pierced and adorned with a 
large tooth, usually a tiger-cat’s), Their garments consist of just 
a loin cloth of red or dark blue cloth, and sometimes a short coat 
(usually sleeveless) made of bark or fibre; without this coat, their 
light bronze skins, neat well-balanced figures, graceful movements, 


especially in poling a boat when each muscle shows in play, not in | 


the exaggerated way exhibited by the professional Strong Man, 
but in that far more reasonable and proportional development 
intended by Nature—altogether form a very pleasant sight, and 
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in such surroundings one sees perhaps the best phase of Man in 
relation to Nature. 

In our large company of some 40 men there was one young 
Kalabit girl who, I learnt from Balang Katou, was a slave. She 
seemed a happy little party, rather pretty for a Kalabit, and always 
did her fair share of the work, paddling along in the middle of 
one of the boats, cooking, when we stop for the night, and later 
we saw her carrying a load of rubber through the jungle towards 
the Sidam. Several of these up-river tribes still keep slaves, and 
we had three or four with us on the walk to Batu Lawi, they being 
sent in place of their masters who had pleaded other engagements. 
It was some days before I knew that any of our coolies were really 
slaves and indeed from their treatment of one another it was quite 
impossible to guess which were slaves and which were not. Masters 
and slaves ate, slept, conversed or joked together with equal free- 
dom ; I was told that they usually become slaves owing to the death 
of their parents when quite young, so that they are left without 
anyone to look after them. If the child appears to be healthy 
a well-to-do native will buy him from his nearest relative and he 
thus becomes a slave. They do not ill-treat their slaves, for. as 
Belulok observed, it was’nt worth while to do so, since they would 
only run away and the money expended in their purchase would 
thus be thrown away. The system seems more on a parallel with 
that so common nowadays among the Chinese; for with that race, 
when a family is becoming too large, one of the later additions is 
sold to a friend to bring up as his own child, and the relationship 
between the child and the purchaser is probably much the same in 
each case. Among the Kalabits however I gathered that the slaves 
and their owners belonged to different classes, and that inter- 
marriage between the two was very rare. 

June 9th. Left early this morning climbing the hill at the 
back of our camp and followed a well-worn winding path until 
midday when we came to a little camp occupied by two Brunei- 
Malays and some Dayaks. The Dayaks were carrying gutta across 
for them, in this way wiping off their debts to the Malays. These 
Dayaks had been working gutta for several months in the Batu 
Lawi district and they had got as far as Balang Katou’s house on 
the return journey. There they met the Brunei traders, to whom 
they sold most of their gutta: they lived a whole year in the Kalahit 
house, helping the Kalabits on their farms and so earning their 
keep, but at the same time running further and further into debt 
with the Bruneis, who ran a fine business among the Kalabits alone. 
I believe nearly all the Kalabits of that district owed the Bruneis 
a certain amount, and this in spite of the 40 odd pikuls of gutta 
that they and the Dayaks had paid the Bruneis in return 
for bazaar goods. The Kalabits too were working off their debts 
by carrying loads of gutta across to the Sidam. 

After a short rest and some food we followed a narrow water- 
course on through the jungle down to the head of the Sidam proper, 
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which we found nearly dry. The Bruneis had built a little hut 
here and had been waiting from some 6 days to get all their gutta 
across. ‘They had two small canoes and two large boats here, but 
could not use them yet owing to the lack of water in the stream; I 
persuaded them to lend me one of the small boats and intended 
trying to continue the journey in her to-morrow. 

June 10th. A little rain last night has caused the Sidam to 
rise: slightly, but still hardly enough to float our small canoe. 
Only four of us can get in,—a Brunei, Belulok, Madu and myself, 
—the others are going to walk across to the Melana river and wait 
there till we can send up a boat to fetch them from the nearest Ka- 
yan house. The first hour is spent in wading down the Sidam and 
dragging the boat over the rocks; the boat which is very old and 
rotten resents this treatment and wearily sinks at the first stretch 
of deep water we come to. A large piece out of the bottom 
is the cause and we find it is far too bad to mend, so have to leave 
it there and rescue the cargo, luckily very little, as we had only 
brought bare necessities for two nights, leaving the rest to be 
carried overland to the Melana. Returned to our hut at Long 
Teborror about 11 o'clock and discussed what was the next thing 
to be done. Our immediate objective was a large Kayan house 
on the Apoh river; once there we could be passed on from house 
to house down the Apoh river and eventually into the Baram River, 
ending at Claudetown. The only way to get to that Kayan house 
was to paddle down the Sidam stream and thence on down the 
Melana which joined the Apoh river quite close to the house; this 
was roughly two days” journey. Unfortunately the Sidam was too 
dry to float the only sound boats, so there seemed to be nothing for 
it but to stay and wait till sufficient rain fell to make it rise. 
There was a path across country to the Melana, but that did not 
help because there was no means of reaching or communicating 
with the Kayan house some 6 hours further on down river without 
a boat. Eventually one of the Bruneis offered to try and take his 
small canoe, which would just hold himself and one companion, 
down the Sidam and Melana to call the Kayans up to fetch us, 
if we would walk across to the Melana and wait for them there. 
The Kalabits were none too pleased over this as they thought their 
part of conveying my things was finished, however I had to take 
some of them on and we persuaded three wandering Penans to help. 
A little party of six of these strange people arrived in the evening, 
a very old couple, a young man and girl and two children ; clothing 
as usual of the scantiest nature, the women in just a short skirt and 
the men with chawats (loin cloths). Their pale skins contrasted 
strongly with those of the brown Kalabits, Muruts and Dayaks. 
They seemed very shy and a little frightened at having run into 
such a large party. I understood from Belulok that a Penan had 
lately shot a Kayan with a poisoned dart and that consequently all 
the Penans of this district were rather fearing a wholesale revenge. 
However we reassured them and the old couple and the young ms: 
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agreed to come with me to-morrow, not that the two former are 
likely to be of any use as carriers, but they are curious, never 
having seen a white man before, and wish to do the journey to the 
Melana with us; also I think the young man would not come 
without them. Belulok understands their language, but few of 
the Kalabits do. They excite a certain amount of admiration on 
the part of the Kalabits on account of their hard life, wandering 
for ever homeless in the jungle, depending on jungle produce alone 
for their sustenance. The wild sago palm is their chief support 
to which they add anything they can gain with their blow-pipe. 
They would’nt come up into our huts but stood quietly outside in 
the rain, with their loads on their backs, making arrangements for 
to-morrow. I served out cigarettes and biscuits which were received 
with a slow smile of thanks. The phrase “ Thank you,” by the 
way, seems unknown among all Sarawak natives, and any gift or 
service is always received in silence, but this by no means implies 
rudeness or ingratitude, although it looks so like it to a European. 
In spite of the rain and approach of night our nomad friends 
refused to share our huts and moved off into the jungle to some 
favoured spot of their own, promising to be with us again for an 
early start to-morrow morning. 

Among our Kalabit bearers is a well-built young man, the 
slave of one of the up-river chiefs. Unhappily he is both deaf and 
dumb, but in spite of this terrible infliction seems wonderfully 
quick to understand and make himself understood. His friends 
always seemed sympathetically attentive to his wants, although 
he was well able to look after himself. 

June 11th. We take leave of the Bruneis and set off across 
the Sidam under the leadership of a fat Kalabit, one Metaribu, a 
pleasant, though somewhat happy-go-lucky, casual gentleman, who 
says he thinks he knows the way having done the journey once 
before some three years ago. The others do not seem to think 
anything of trusting themselves to his guidance, though I express 
my doubts as to his ability to remember it after such a long time. 
Belulok laughs scornfully, “of course he knows the path, if he has 
been along it once; " and somehow Metaribu brings us through, 
now along a winding pig-track, now down some dried water-course, 
up another, across a succession of short steep hills, across one 
stream and down another, in and out of a maze of jungle and 
eventually late in the evening down to the banks of the Melana. 
As its name implies it was the blackest river we have come across 
so far, in great contrast to the beautiful clear waters of the 
mountain streams we passed from the Madihit to Batu Lawi. I 
asked Belulok if he knew the meaning of the name Melana, but 
he did not know nor was he able to give me a clue to the native "Pro- 
fessor of Greek who (presumably) had named it thus. We passed 
several shelters used by other Penans evidently quite recently, we 
all enjoyed a refreshing bathe in the black waters of the Melana, 
except the Penans, who, true to Belulok’s description of them some 
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weeks ago, never washed except in the rain. Built our lanchos on 
the left bank and slept the sleep of the just after a tiring day's 
walk, undisturbed by countless sandflies and mosquitoes. 

June 12th. After an early breakfast we continue the walk 
with the idea of cutting across two large bends of the river and 
joining it again some way lower down at a place called kuala Leppu 
Penyu. A little over two hours walk sufficed to bring us to that 
point and we sat down on a pebbly beach by the river side to wait 
for the Kayans fetched by the two Bruneis. ‘The Penans want to 
return so 1 pay them off with three fathoms of black cloth (enough 
for one chawat), 4 cigarettes each and some salt. My stock of 
tobacco ran out some days ago. The young Penan showed us how 
to use the sumpitan (blow-pipe), kneeling on one knee and slightly 
leaning forward as he shot at some flowers in a tree some height 
above us. He had some 400 thin rotan rings on his legs and arms, 
many ornamented with three or four small beads. He gave me 
5 as a keepsake; then they set off, after mutual expressions of 
friendship and goodwill duly interpreted by Belulok, and quickly 
disappeared into the depths of their jungle home. 

‘he sun steadily rose and in spite of a refreshing bathe in the 
river it became excessively hot sitting waiting on the bank. I 
watched with interest some of our Kalabits squatting on the 
ground busily engaged in going over one another’s heads for 
fleas! Very like monkeys in this work, although they kept their 
mouths still instead of exercising them in the chattering- movement 
of monkeys. Any ‘game’ collected was solemnly handed over to 
the owner of the ‘ preserve,’ who promptly bit it but did not swallow 
it. I chaffed Belulok on being found to be the owner of four. He 
laughed, and asked what could one expect after living in Kalabit 
houses like we had on and off for the last ten days ? ! Certainly 
‘I could’nt blame him, having pleasant memories myself of those 
nights in Penribut's house, with rats gnawing at one's feet, dogs 
and fowls crawling over one, not to mention a continual irritation 
from bugs and fleas! | 

After an hour or so we were rejoiced to see a small boat being 
poled up to meet us by three men; they turned out to be Kayans 
coming up to fish, and they reported having passed the Bruneis a 
little way lower down, so we mush have reached this place only just 
after the Bruneis had passed. We begged some tobacco off these three 
first, and then sent them off to fetch their companions, some of 
whom were fishing a little way off, while two others were hunting 
deer with the assistance of a small pack of pariahs. About one 
o'clock they arrived with two more small canoes and we squeezed 
our little party 1n and paddled on gently down the Melana, occasion- 
ally stopping to pull the boats over a small rapid. Some four 
hours later we reached the Apoh river and landed at a long Kayan 
house on the left bank of the Apoh, a shot distance above the 
entrance to the Melana. We are cordially welcomed by the chief, 
a fine broad-chested Kayan, Buoy Won by name, who leads us up 
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to a Chinaman’s house close by, apologizing profusely for not being 
able to receive us properly as his own house is pantang (taboo) 
owing to the planting season. He tells me that I was extremely 
lucky to fall in with his men up-river to-day as this is the first 
day for a month that they have been allowed out, the taboo being 
nearly over. We ask the Chinaman if he has heard of any steamer 
coming to Claudetown and he tells us one arrived twelve days ago 
and that they were expecting another in three or four days time, 
so with any luck we ought to just get down in time to catch it. 

Mt. Molu lies to the north-east of us and we had a fine view of 
it across a comparatively flat piece of country, stretching away at 
the back of the Chinaman's house. This is the first time we have 
had any view at all since leaving Penribut's house; the jungle 
invariably preventing all possibility of seeing any distance, al- 
though the lower part of the Melana showed more open country 
with mud banks along the water’s edge instead of rocks and narrow 
gorges. 

Buoy Won explained how it was impossible for him to supply me 
with boat and crew for the journey on down river to-morrow owing 
to his house being pantang, but that he would be very pleased to do 
so if I wouldnt mind waiting two more days, so that he could spend 
one looking for an omen and another day to wait after having 
obtained it (as that was their custom), and then we could start on 
the third. However I thought that delay would probably make us 
miss the steamer, so we decided to send for a crew from another 
long house an hour or two down-river. Belulok, the chief of these 
people—a Sebop tribe, Long Watts, as thev are called, arrived a 
little after midnight in pouring rain; and Buoy Won came in too; 
most of my party had been asleep for some time, but we got up 
and dispensed gin and tobacco, and then discussed the important 
question of getting off to-morrow ; apparently the Long Watts had 
a small taboo on too, however Buoy Won, anxious to get rid of me, 
emphasized my importance as a Government official and explained 
how necessary it was to help me in any way possible, so we at last 
turned in again about 2 a.m., the Long Watts having promised to 
have a boat and crew ready if Buoy Won’s people would paddle me 
down to their house at daylight. 

Mr. Douglas, the resident in charge of this large district, makes 
it clearly understood that anything to do with Government has to 
be attended to promptly, regardless of dreams, omens or taboos; 
although, as Buoy Won told me, he always takes care to ask if such 
and such a date and month will suit the natives, before arranging any 
big expedition which would require a lot of men. In this way, 
letters, verbal messages, or single travellers like myself with but 
five natives, get passed on from house to house like hot cakes. 
passed on from house to house like hot cakes. 

June 13th. Buoy Won insisted on supplying us with rice for 
our journey, obtaining it from the Chinaman whom he promised to 
pay later. Although he had plenty in his own house, the taboo did 
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not allow him to give us any, nor for the same reason could I or any 
other stranger go up into his house. This by the way was an 
exceptionally long one, consisting of some ninety doors built some 
thirty yards back from the bank of the river. Large wooden tiles 
were used for the roof and the large solid bilian posts supporting 
the house were of a very different nature to the flimsy structures 
made by the Kalabits on the Madihit. 

An hour's paddling brought us to Belulok's house and I went 
up to talk to him while they were preparing the boat. This is 
another long house built on the same solid lines as Buoy Won's. 
Belulok asked one of our party for some small present which as 
far as I could understand, he wanted as a kind of propitiatory 
offering for having caused the Long Watts to break through their 
taboo. He said it did not matter what form the offering took, 
only it must not be broken or damaged in any way; so one of my 
party offered a parang which seemed to meet the requirements of 
the case all right. ‘The old chief apologized courteously for having 
asked for it, but explained that it was their custom under the 
circumstances, and the natives with me seemed to regard it as a 
natural request. We started off after a short delay, in their best 
racing boat, a fine long boat some 70 feet long with 18 Long Watts 
for a crew. When we were in, baggage and all, there was a bare 
inch of free board, but she was beautifully steady and the long 
gliding motion as they steadily paddled us down the Apoh was 
delightful. We stopped about one o'clock for a meal on the bank, 
and then continued till dark. We had to stop then, as it was too 
dangerous to try and shoot the rapids in the dark, although there 
were none very bad to pass. About nine the moon rose over the 
tree-tops by the water’s edge and we were soon on the move again, 
reaching a long house at Batu Bla just at break of day. We are 
now in the 'T'utau river again, which, it may be remembered, is the 
same river that we ascended behind Mt. Molu up to Long Mutan. 

June 14th. Most of the inhabitants of this long house were 
away and it was with some difficulty that the chief managed to get 
a boat for us to continue the journey. Our friends the Long Watts 
began the return journey up-river after resting an hour or so only. 
We had taken eighteen hours to come down and they expected to 
get back in two nights. 

We spent a tedious day being passed on from house to house, 
doing an hours journey with some Long Kiputs, then another 
stretch of two or three hours in a Bukit boat. By nightfall we had 
reached the main Baram river and later passed the mouth of the 
Tinjar river. 

June 15th. 2.30 a.m. we draw up alongside the wharf of 
Claudetown ; our first thought is for the steamer from Kuching, has 
she come and gone, or not yet arrived? We are told that it is all 
right, the last one left a fortnight ago and they are expecting 
another in any day now. After a few hours sleep in the Fort I pay 
an early call on Mr. H. S. B. Johnson, the Acting Resident in 
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charge of the station and realize the pleasure of meeting a European 
once more and talking English again after forty days wandering. 
with natives only for companions. The ordinary common-places 
of civilization all appear unusually attractive; sitting on a chair 
to a meal laid out on a table! Having a bed to sleep in: Veget- 
ables, bread, butter, etc., to eat!! European papers to read—true 
they are six weeks old, but still new to me! It is quite curious to 
feel such appreciation for what one is accustomed to regard more 
or less as the necessities of life. 

July 13th. After a pleasant, peaceful four weeks spent here 
enjoying the kind hospitality of Mr. Johnson, the daily expected 
steamer has at last arrived and we are.to sail for Kuching to- 
morrow. 

July 14th. Left at 11 a.m. and reached the mouth of the 
Baram river that evening; there is rather a swell on outside and 
it is doubtful whether we can get over the bar to-morrow; we go 
ashore and enjoy a refreshing bathe in the sea, then climb to the 
top of the light-house in time to watch a magnificent sunset. 

July 15th. ‘Yoo rough to get out at Ligh tide this morning, 
so we have to put off all hopes of leaving till to-morrow. The bar 
of this river is particularly shallow, so that during the north-east 
monsoon no steamer can get in at all: even in the fine months of 
the year the steamers often have to wait for several days before 
getting in or out; once a whole month was spent by a steamer 
waiting patiently outside for a calm dav to get in to the river! 

July 16th. Safely over the bar this morning, and the sea nice 
and calm, promising a fair passage to Kuching which we should 
reach in 36 hours. 

July 17th. Arrived in Kuching shortly after midday after 
an absence of two months and a half. ue collectors had arrived 
from Limbang some ten days before. ‘They had had a quick passage 
down the Limbang and had been able to spend five days collecting 
at the kuala Salindong. Then thev had finished the journev on 
down to the Government station at Limbang and after a weck's 
wait there had caught a steamer for Kuching arriving some ten 
days before us. 


CONCLUDING NOTE. 


Perhaps a word of apology for the length of my narrative is 
due to the reader who has had the patience to follow me thus far, 
since after all, the journey described was certainly of less interest 
than many others of a similar nature accomplished every year by 
Europeans among uncivilized tribes in varicus parts of the world, 
and the necessary details could no doubt have been confined to a 
tenth part of the space now occupied by my narrative. I have not 
tried to condense it this manner for two reasons principally :— (1) 
because I believe that the only way in which our knowledge of 
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strange natives and their ways of life can be materially increased 
is by the constant publication of a large number of apparently 
trifling observations collected by men who have spent many years 
among natives, by men who know their language, their customs to 
a certain extent, and more important, by men who know the natives 
sufficiently well to be able to attach a fairly correct value to inform- 
ation received from them. And here let me at once hasten to deny 
all claim for inyself to be in such a position so that my observations 
on native life are of any real importance. My excuse for appearing 
to take up that position is that this Journal is probably read by men 
in the East more than by men in Europe, and my article will more 
than serve its purpose, if, after reading the small details of interest 
I have recorded, men of long experience in the East can be induced 
to publish the trustworthy records of their own travels and obser- 
vations, which are of such infinitely higher value than the “ ex- 
periences "" published vear by year by hurrying globe-trotters, for 
whom a week in one country is found sufficient to enable them to 
write a book thereon. (ii) The details of places and native houses, 
I have hoped will some day be of interest to others who may make 
a journey to that region. Sir Spenser St. John’s book, which I 
earried with me, consulting it nearly every day I found most useful 
and interesting for that purpose. His map was particularly useful 
and trustworthy: I regret that mine, based on very limited obser- 
vations, is no more than a very rough ‘sketch map, only difficult 
to indicate the journey accomplished. 

The collections made were regrettably small, although in spite 
of that, surprisingly rich in new and rare species, which clearlv 
indicates the interesting and little known nature of the fauna and 
flora of that region. The hurried character of the expedition may 
be understood by the following brief summary, which explains the 
lack of opportunity for any steady collecting. In the 40 days 
journey from the Government station at Limbang to the Govern- 
ment station of Baram (Claudetown) 31 were spent in actual 
travelling; or to put it another way, we slept two consecutive nights 
in the same place on five occasions and once for three consecutive 
nights. "The river journey occupied 10 days (excluding a day spent 
at the kuala Madalam and another at the kuala Madihit), the walk 
in the mountainous region occupied 12 days excluding three days 
spent at Penribut's house, one on Mt. Derian and one on Mt. Selin- 
guid. My return journey to Baram took 4 days to walk and 5 days 
in boats. 

Unfortunately the Madihit district is very sparsely populated 
and for that reason we were unable to procure enough coolies to 
carry provisions sufficient for any length of time; between the 
Madihit (Penribut’s house) and Batu Lawi there are no natives 
and we were away 13 days without seeing anyone except the mem- 
bers of our party. Again from the Murut house just above the 
kuala Madalam up to the kuala Madihit, there are also no houses 
and we were travelling the best part of four days without meeting 
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anyone. On the return journey there was a similar large gap 
between the Mago and the Apoh rivers (5 days’ journey) without 
any native habitations, except the temporary shelters occupied by 
the nomad Penans. Ff the district had been more populous it 
would have been possible to arrange for relays of coolies to follow 
us to Batu Lawi every week or so with fresh provisions, but as it 
was, the small Kalabit houses in the Madihit were barely sufficient 
to provide us with carriers for the bare journey to Batu Lawi and 
back. 

The general health of the expedition was by no means good. 
In the mountainous region, the natives im their scanty clothing 
felt the cold considerably although they used to keep fires going all 
night; but this availed little in the continual dampness. Many 
developed fever and bad colds, while I had to treat stomach dis- 
orders, cuts and bruises very frequently. The shortage of food on 
the return journey was a further hardship. Nevertheless they bore 
their troubles well and usually managed to raise a laugh at some 
enlivening sally from poor, ever-cheerful Madu, my much regretted 
Land-Dayak boy. I was fortunate enough to keep in excellent 
health the whole time and thoroughly enjoyed the invigorating 
mountain air. 

I must not conclude without a word of recognition of one of 
the pleasantest and at the same time most instructive features of 
the whole expedition; that was the invarizble welcome and cour- 
teous hospitality always extended to us at every house; and 
reflecting on the diversity of tribes we met, viz.—Bruneis, Disavas, 
Dayaks, "l'abuns, Adangs, Kalabits, Penans. Kayans, Long Watts, 
Long Kiputs and Bukits, not forgetting some Chinese traders—it 
speaks much for the wide- spread nature of good feeling among 
the natives of those districts towards the white man’s rule in 
Sarawak. Long may it remain so! 
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APPENDIX T. 


Some Plants Collected on Mr. Moulton’s expedition to 
Batu Lawi. 


EH. N RIDLEY, C.M.G., F.R.S., ETC. 


The little collection sent by Mr. Moulton contains some plants 
of considerable interest. Notably perhaps the Rhododendrons. 
Borneo appears to be quite rich in these beautiful plants, of which 
the collection contains no less than seven; of these one is a Kina- 
balu, species, 2. cuneifolium, Stapf., and another is not distinguish- 
able from F. Jasminiflorum, Stapf., of the Malay Peninsula. "The 
connection of this flora with that of Mt. Kinabalu is further 
evidenced by the presence of Pentaphragma aurantiaca, Stapt., 
previously only known also from that mountain. The remainder 
of the plants are typical mountain species of Borneo, except Bau- 
hinia Finlaysoniana, Grah., a rather rare Malay Peninsula species. 


MELIACEAE. 

1. Aglaia laxiflora, Mig. Salindong, Ulu Limbang. 10.6.11. 
LEGUMINOSAE. 

9. Bauhinia Finlaysomana, Grah. Salindong, Ulu Limbang. 


10.6.11. 
MELASTOMACEAE. 
Anerincleistus (Allomorphia) cordatus, (Stapt.). Batu Lawi,* 
Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 
4. Sonerila nodulosa, n. sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. May, 
1911. 
Stem woody, branched, dark brown with short protuber- 
ances from which the leaves have sprung. Whole plant 6 
inches tall, leaves at the ends of the branches crowded, small, 
ovate, lanceolate, narrowed at the base and apex, herbaceous, 
glabrous, strongly spinulose, dentate, half an inch long, a 
quarter of an inch wide, petiole slender, i inch long. Flowers 
small in terminal cymes, in smooth peduncles an inch long. 
Bracts persistent setaceous. Calyx narrow funnel-shaped 
with 5 short lanceolate acuminate lobes, 4 inch long. Petals 
lanceolate acute pink. -Stamens filaments slender, anthers 
narrow oblong elliptic, not beaked vellow. Capsules on 
pedicels 4 inch long, top + inch wide, broadly funnel-shaped 


c 


* Plants so labelled were not necessarily taken on Batu Lawi, but in some 
cases on Mt. Selinguid. or on the journey between the two mountains which are 
divided by a narrow valley. 
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smooth polished with broad valves. Perhaps nearest to S. 
tenuifolia, Bl., but woody and remarkable for the curious arti- 
culations of the leaves, from which a rib runs down on each 
side to the next node. 


RUBIACEAE. 
Lucinaea montana, North. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 


COMPOSITAE. 
Vernonia arborea, Ham. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 


CAMPANULACEAE. 


Pentaphragma aurantiaca, Stapf. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 
ose, 


ERICACEAE. 


Rhododendron jasminiflorum, Hook. Batu. Lawi, Ulu Lim- 

bane. JN 
Rhododendron lanceclatum, n. sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 

SAT 

Shrub, bark brown, leaves lanceolate acuminate acute sub- 
sessile, base rounded above smooth shining, nerves 8 or more, 
pairs slender, invisible beneath, beneath paler closely dotted, 
midrib narrow rounded elevate slightly, beneath broader, dilate 
at base on the upper surface. 3 inches long 1j inch wide, 
petiole very short and scurfy. Flowers 5 or more in a head 
much shorter than the leaves, with numerous lanceolate 
acuminate bracts as long or little longer than the pedicels. 
Pedicels woolly pubescent l inch Jong. Flowers campanulate 
3 inch long. Calyx distinctly lobed with short blunt lobes 
pubescent. Corolla campanulate with rounded lobes Ru. 
pointed 2 inch long 3 inch wide white? Stamens short 7 inch 
long, filaments long-woolly at base glabrescent above, anthers 
half as long cylindric curved at the tip blunt at both ends. 
Pistil conic woolly, style short wooliy at the base, glabrous at 
the tip, stigma capitate. A pretty small flowered species with 
scurfy young parts. 


Rhododendron orbiculatum, n. sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, 

5700 ft T29 010 

Woody epiphyte over 2 feet tall, stem flexuous, internodes 
an inch long. Leaves in opposite pairs stiffly coriaceous, al- 
most sessile orbicular or elliptic rounded at both ends, midrib 
deeply sunk above, nerves not very conspicuous 5 or 6 pairs. 
1 inch long 2 inches wide. Flowers 4 or 5 in a sessile terminal 
corymb pedicels 4 inch long pubescent. Calyx very small 
saucer-shaped. Corolla tube cylindric elabrous 14 inch long, 
lobes 1 inch long rounded, half an inch DA Filaments 
slender half as long as the lobes, anthers oblong truncate 
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slightly narrowed and rounded at the base. Ovary cylindric 
narrowed at the tip + inch long, style 13 inch long all pubes- 
cent stigma subglobose lobed. Allied to R. jasminiflorum, 
Hook, fil. but with larger corolla and orbicular leaves. 


Rhododendron crassinervium, n. sp. Batu Lawi; Mt. Deum 

Ulu Limbang. 5.11. 

Shrub, branches black, leaves coriaceous elliptic, or dus 
ceolate blunt narrowed to the base, but base rounded, midrib 
very broad at the base narrowing rapidly upwards, side nerves 
primary and secondary nearly as conspicuous slender 15-16 
pairs, reticulations visible, 6 inches long 21-22 inch wide, 
eorymb of about 50 flowers on a short thick cone shaped 
peduncle + inch long.  Pedieels 2 inches long.. Calyx flat 
saucer-shaped. Corolla 1 inch long and nearly as wide, tube 
very short 4 inch long, cylindric, lobes broad rounded, stamens 
short, anthers oblong opening by two large pores, blunt at both 
ends. Pistil ellipsoid narrowed at the tip glabrous i inch 
long. Style as long with 5 stigmatic lobes. Flower red. 


Rhododendron durionifolium, Bece. Batu Lawi, Ulu Lim- 
bang. 28.5.11. 


Rhododendron cuneifolium, Stapf. Batu Lawi, Ulu Lim- 
bang. 29.5.11. 


Rhododendron Moultonii, n. sp. Mt. Derian, alt. 4-5000 ft. 

May 1911. 

Shrub, bark grev, leaves elliptic shortly acuminate sub- 
coriaceous, narrowed towards the base and then rounded obtuse, 
midrib stout elevate beneath rounded, above depressed, nerves 
16 pairs eonspicuous interarching within the edge 7 inches 
long 3 inches wide, petiole thick 4 inch long. Flowers very 
numerous in a large head on a short thick peduncle 4 inch long. 
Pedicels 4 inch long. Calyx short obscurely lobed, corolla 
yellow, tube short cylindric 4 inch long lobes 14 inch long sub- 
acute. - Stamens filaments pubescent, anthers long curved 
cylindric nearly 4 inch long, with 2 conspicuous terminal pores. 
Pistil cylindric t inch glabrous style long $ inch. Stigma 
capitate clubbed. After “the style of R. Teysmanni but with 
quite different leaves. 


MYRSINEAR. 


Embelia buxifolia, n. sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 

Shrub, bark black, young parts apparently glutinous. 
Leaves thickly coriaceous elliptic narrowed at the base + inch 
long $ inch wide, apex rounded, nerves invisible above shining, 
petiole minute 75 inch long. Raceme of 5 or 6 flowers on 
fewer + inch long, seurfy. Flowers minute on pedicels 555 inch 
long, calyx lobes 4 suborbicular crenate on the edge very ob- 
securely. Corolla tube very short, lobes much longer oblong 
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truncate 4. Stamens with slender filaments on the tube, 
anthers elliptic. Pistil glabrous. Allied to Æ. minutifoiia, 
Stapf. of Kinabalu but wtih entire not ovate leaves. 


SOLANACEAE. 


Nicotiana tabacum, Linn. Ulu Limbang. 5.11. 


NEPENTHACEAE. 
Nepenthes Rafflesiana, Jack. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 
29o T l 
Nepenthes Reinwardtiana, Miq. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 
29.5.11. | | 
Nepenthes Low, Hook. fil. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 
28.5.11. 


CONIFERAE. 


Phyllocladus hypsophylla, Hook. fil. Batu Lawi, Ulu Lim- 
bang. 28.5.11. 


Dacrydium beccari, Pilg. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 2 


S: 
Podocarpus imbricata, Bl. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28. 


511. 
5.11 . 
SCITAMINEAE. 


Globba atrosanguinea, Teysm. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 
29.5. Td 


Hedychium, sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 


. Burbidgea schizocheila, Hook. fil. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 


SPA LI 
Burbidgea nitida, Hook. fil. Mt. Derian, Ulu Limbang. 5.11. 
Burbidgea nitida. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 29.5.11. 


LILIACEAE. 
Dianella, sp. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 


Mvscr. 


Pogonatum macrophyllum. Mt. Derian, Ulu Limbang. 5.11. 


LICHENES. 


Collemacea. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 29.5.11. 
Cladina rangiferina, Nyl. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang. 28.5.11. 
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APPENDIX II. 
Orchids collected on Mr. Moulton’s expedition to Mt. 
Batu Lawi. 


By Dr. J. J. SMITH, BUITENZORG. 


Since Ridley published his enumeration of the Orchideae from 
Borneo, many new species have been described and several others 
only known from other parts of the Malayan region, have been added 
to its flora, but a somewhat satisfactory survey of the Orchid flora 
of the large island is still lacking. Every addition is to be re- 
garded as a step forward. 

The small but interesting collection made by Mr. J. C. Moulton 
on Mt. Batu Lawi consists of 18 numbers representing 17 species. 
lt is to be regretted, that in no less than 7 species the flowers are 
in no state good enough to be described. Among the remainder, 
7 well marked new species were found. 

The genus Eria represents the bulk of the collection, containing 
1 species of which 3 belong to the small section Aeridostachya. 

The plant I take to be Eria cymbidiifolia, Ridl., has elongate, 
15-20 em. long, 3-4 leaved stems. The leaves are obliquely sub- 
acute or subobtuse, where as Ridley describes them as bilobed. In 
the flowers too the description does not entirely suit Mr. Moulton's 
plant. It is nearly related to E. cymbifornus, J. J. S., from Su- 
matra, which has, as a plant cultivated in the Buitenzorg Botanical 
gardens shows, very short 8-10 leaved stems and pubescent inflores- 
cences and flowers. It belongs to the section Cymboglossum, as 
I think does E. longifolia, Hook. f., E. lawiensis, J. J. S., is a very 
inconspicuous plant of the Trichotosia section. 

Coelogyne is represented by 3 species, of which one without 
flowers. C. Moulton, J. J. S., with very large bracts seems to he 
the most showy plant of the collection and is allied to C. Dayana, 
Rchb. f., C. gibbifera, J. J. S., is a member of the Lonqifoliae sec- 
tion. 

The two Dendrobes are both allied to D. crumenatum, Swartz, 
with very fugaceous flowers. D. lawiense, J. J. S., is well marked 
by the elongate lip. . 

It is rather remarkable, that the two species of Dendrochilum 
belong to the very few representatives of the section Platyclinis 
with an elongate rhizome. 

The Phajus i is very similar to Ph. callosus, Lndl.. hitherto not 
vet recorded from Borneo. The lip is however more cuneate as in 
the Javanese specimens and the midlobe smaller. Perhaps it is 
another species. 

List OF SPECIES. 


1. Eria (Sect. Aeridostachya) sp. 

2. Eria (Sect. Hymeneria) sp. 

9. Eria (Sect. Aeridostachya) sp. 
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Eria (Sect. cymboglossum) cymbidiifolia, Ridl. 
Eria sp. 

Eria (Sect. .Aeridostachya) ovilis, J. J. S. 
Dendrobium (Sect. Crumenata) fugax, Schltr. 


9. Dendrobium (Sect. Crumenata) lawiense, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Dendrochilum (Sect. Platvclinis) remctum, J. J. S.. n. sp. 
Coelogyne sp. 

Coelogyne (Sect. Longifoliae) gibbifera, J. J. S., n. sp. 
Appendicula sp. 

Eria (Sect. Trichotosia) lawiensis, J. J. S., n. sp. 
Dendrochilum (Sect.Platyclinis) longipes, J. J .S., n. sp. 
Bulbophyllum (Sect. Intervallata) sp. 

Coelogvhe (Sect. Tomentosae) Moultonii, J. J. S. 


Phajus callosus, Lndl. var. or perhaps a new species (at foot 
of Batu Lawi, Sungei Palabar). 


Descriptions of the new species have been published in the 


* Bulletin du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg,” (Deuxième Série 
No. IIT. Feb. 1912), and by kind permission of the Director of 
that institution are reprinted here together with a few notes trans- 
lated from the German. 


Coelogyne gibbifera, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Rhizoma repens, validum, teres, c. 0.625 em. crassum, 
initio vaginatum, internodiis abbreviatis. Pseudobulbi c. 0.9 
cm. distantes, erecti, elongati, supra basin leviter fusiformi- 
incrassati, apicem versus sensim attenuati, c. 12.7-13.7 em. 
longi, in sicco 0.6-0.65 em. diam, lfolii. Folium petiolatum. 
lanceolatum, acuminatum, nervis majoribus c. 6-7, in sicco 
tenuiter coriaceum, c. 18.5-21 cm. longum, 4.3-4.6 em. 
latum; petiolus canaliculatus, e. 0.6-1.5 em. longus. Inflo- 
rescentia svnantha, erecta, folio brevior. pedunculo | tenui apice 
incrassato c. 8-10 em. longo, rachide incrassata flexuosa ad c. 
4.5 cm. longa, succedanee ‘ad c. 12 flores gignente, internodiis 
c. 0.4-0.5 em. longis. Bracteae alternatim bifariae, caducae. 
Flores majuseuli, e. 4.8 em. longi (macerati). Sepalum dor- 
sale erectum, lanceolatum, anguste obtusum, 7(-9) nervium, 
costa media dorso prominente, c. 3.5 cm. longum, 1 em. latum, 
Sepala lateralia deflexa, apice revoluta, oblique lanceolata, 
angulato-faleata, obtusiuscula, apieulata, undulata, carinata, 
supra basin e. 7(-9) nervia, c. 2.75 em. longa, 0.73 em. lata. 
Petala reflexa, linearia, 3 nervia, supra basin c. 0.17 cm. 
longa (basis tantum adest).  Labellum. basi lata sacculata 
insertum, 3 lobum, 3 nervium, 3 constatum, costis basin exca- 
vatam haud attingentibus, lateralibus ibi in lobulum parvum 
reversum productis, omnibus rectis simplicibus glabris in 
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ungue lobi intermedii humilioribus et in lamina evanescen- , 
tibus, expansum c. 2.55 em. longum, hypochylio suborbiculart 3 
carnosulo c. 1 cm. longo 0.875 em. lato; lobi laterales erecti, if 
semiorbiculares, antice haud producti; lobus intermedius mag- l 
nus, porrectus, apice revolutus, unguiculatus, ungue. sub- | | 


euneato-oblongo .c. 0.475 cm. longo basi 0.25 cm. apice 
0.375 cm. lato, lamina 3 orbiculari convexa abrupte brevissime 
obtuse acuminata e. 1 em. longo 1.1 em. lata. Gynostemium 
gracile, curvatum, apicem versus subclavatum, ex calatum, apice 
obtusum, sectione transversa triangulum, subtus supra basin 
bene prominentem dente porrecto transverso a dorso compresso 
late triangulo obtuso donatum, c. 1.35 em. longum, clinandrio 
concavo.  hostellum | magnum, semiorbieulare, convexum. 
Stigma suborbiculare, concavum. | Ovarium pedicellatum sig- 
moideum, tortum, 6 costatum, c. 1 cm. longum. 
Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, (J. 
C. Moulton n. 12, fl. in May 1911). This species belongs to 
the section Longifoliae, as this was limited by Pfitzer. It is 
remarkable for the unequally long sepals, the large strongly 
clawed midlobe of the lip and the column which bears a tooth 
a little above the base. The plant is allied to C. vernicularis, 
JSI S. 


Coelogyne Moultonii, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Pseudobulbi satis approximati validi, elongati, c. 23 cm. 
longi, 2 folii. Folia petiolata, lanceolata, nervis c. 7 subtus 
prominentibus, c. 42 cm. longa, 6.75 em. lata; petiolus cana- 
lieulatus, costatus, c. 7 cm. longus. Inflorescentia proteran- 
tha, elongata, pendula, laxe multiflora, pedunculo c. 9 cm. 
longo, rachide nigro-furfuraceo- -puberula Gm One a: 
Bracteae alternatim bifariae, magnae, persistentes, orbiculari- 
ovatae, rotundatae, concavae, multinerviae, dorso minute nigro- 
furfuraceo- punctatae, c. 2.2-2.6 cm. longae, 2-2.9 cm. latae. 
Flores mediocres, sepalis praesertim basin versus nigro-furfu- 


raceo-punctatis. Sepalum dorsale oblongum, apicem versus 7 
angustatum, anguste obtusum, concavum, c. 5 nervium, nervo 4 
intermedio dorso prominente, c. 1.65 cm. longum, 0.625 em. | 


latum. Sepala lateralia oblique subovato-oblonga. subacuta, 
eoncava, carinata, 6 nervia, e. 1.7 em. longa, 0.3 cm. lata. 
Labellum concavum, 3 lobum, basi saccato-depressum, 6 cos- 
tatum, costis omnibus ad medium lobi intermedii productis, 
basi et praesertim apice simplici plus minusve lacinulato ex- 
cepto dupleatis crenulatisque, costis 2 interioribus longissimis 
usque ad basin labelli productis ibi humilibus integrisque, 2 
sequentibus in 4 supra basin evanescentibus, 2 exterioribus 
brevissimis vix infra basin lobi intermedii productis, costa 
media haud incrassata, expansum ambitu oblongum, c. 1.6 em. 
longum, 1 cm. latum, hypochylio quadrangulo in lobos laterales 
leviter dilatato medio c. 0.85 cm. lato; lobi laterales erecti, 
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antice brevissime disjuncti, rotundati, crenulati, gynostemio 
paulo breviores; lobus intermedius transverse rotundato- -qua- 
drangulus, apice breviter rotundato-bilobus cum lobulo parvo 
rotundato in sinu, crenulatus, c. 0.5 em. longus, 0.675 em. 
latus. Gynostemium superne curvatum, in 4 supra basin 
abrupte latissime alatum, cucullato-concavum, ala apicali vix 
recurva trapeziformi truncata crenata, c. 1.17 cm. longum, 
expansum 0.67 cm. latum. . Anthera. abscondita, cucullata, 
transversa, breviter ovata, connectivo basi conico-incrassato, c. 
0.93 cm. lata. Rostellum recurvum, semiorbiculari-ovatum. 
Stigma parvum, margine inferiore producto recurvo rotundato. 
Ovarium ‘pedicellatum clavatum, sigmoideum, 6 sulcatum, 
nigro-furfuraceo-puberulum, c. 0.87 cm. ovarium c. 0.45 cm. 
longum. 

Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Derian, Ulu Limbang, alt. 
circ. 4,500 ft. (J. C. Moulton, n. 17, fl. in May 1911). This 
species is allied to C. Dayana, Rchb. f., of which it has the 
habit. It is characterised by the very large bracts, which 
are but little shorter as the relatively small flowers, the lip, 
which has short sidelobes and a shortiy bilobed midlobe and 
bears 6 keels, of which the outer ones are the shortest. and a 
broadly winged column. 


Dendrochilum longipes, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Rhizoma elongatum, validum, radicans, teres, in sicco c. 
0.8-0.325 cm. diam., vaginis tubulosis. Pseudobulbi e. 3-6.5 
cm. inter se distantes, elongati, cauliformes, in sicco rhizomate 
tenuiores, c. 6.5-9 em. longi, lfolii. Folium lanceolatum, 
acutum, basi petiolato-contractum, c. 9 nervium, coriaceum, 
c. 6.5-11 cm. longum, 1.35-2.25 cm. latum ; petiolus canalicu- 
latus, c. 0.4-0.9 cm. longus. Inflorescentia cum folio plane 
evoluto synantha, elonga, stricta, multiflora, e. 35-39 em. longa, 
pedunculo superne bracteis c. 2 satis remotis adpressis obtusis 
sterilibus c. 0.3-0.325 cm. longis donato, rachide quadrangula 
c. 18-21 em. longa, internodiis c. 0.2-0.325 em. longis. Brac- 
teae alternatim bifariae, patentes, suborbiculares, basi latae, 
marginibus involutae, erosae, 3 nerviae, c. 0.3 em. longae, 
0.275 cm. latae. Flores parvi, valde aperti, c. 0.53 cm. lati. 
Sepalum dorsale ovato-oblongum, breviter acuminata, concava, 
subcarinata, 3 nervia, c. 0.375 cm. longum, 0.15 em. latum. 
Sepala lateralia oblique ovato-oblonga, breviter acuminata, 
concava, subcarinata, 3 nervia c. 0.36 em. longa, 0.17 
lata. Pelata oblique lanceolata, vix falcatula, acuta, concava, 
9 nervia, nervis lateralibus tenuissimis, c. 0.35 cm. longa, 0.1 
cm. lata. Labellum parvum, subsimplex, supra basin et supra 
medium valde recurvum, undulatum, inferne costis 2 validis- 
simis altissimis carnosis basi introrsum concavis in epichylio 
humilibus convexisque sulco separatis apicem haud attingen- 
tibus, expansum e. 0.26 em. longum, hypochylio quadrangulo 
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undulato c. 0.14 em. lato, epichylio (lobo intermedio) paulo 
latiore triangulo acuto angulis basilaribus obtuso papilloso c. 
0.15 em. longo et lato. Gvnostemium curvatum, subtus costa 
longitudinali instructum, c. 0.2 em. longum, prorsum e basi 
bibrachiatum, brachiis gynostemium inexpansum paulum su- | 
perantibus porrectis linearibus apice leviter dilatatis obtusis- 
simis extus convexis c. 0.225 cm. longis, ala apicali cum cli- 
nandrio quadrangula truncata vix retusa concava apice re- 
eurvula, pede distincto c. 0.05 em. longo. Anthera cucullata, 
late ovato-triangula, apice truncata, c. 0.6 cm. lata, connectivo 
oblique conico-incrassato. Rostellum breviter ovato-trian- 
gulum. acutum. Stigma semiorbieulare, margine inferiore 
elevatum. Ovarium turbinato- ovale, 6 sulcatum, c; 0.1 cm. 
longum ; pedicellus tenuior, c. 0.175- -0.2 cm. longus. 


Eoi 3-7 2 


Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limb pane, (J. \ 
C. Moulton, n. 15, fl. in May 1911). This well marked “plant d 
belongs with D. remotum, J. J. S., to the species of the section i 
Platyclinis with an elongate rhizome. The pseudobulbs are 
long and slender, there are two very strong keels on the hvpo- i 
chyl of the lip, and the very long linear ‘blunt sidewings are f 
free from the base of the column. 


Dendrochilum remotum, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Rhizoma elongatum, ramosum, radicans, teres, initio vagi- 
nis magnis tectum. Psudobulbi c. 1.1-1.8 cm. distantes, teretes, 
e, 0.8-1.1 em. longi, lfolii. Folium petiolatum, ovato-lanceo- 
latum, acutum, c. 5 nervium, nervis minoribus alternantibus, 
nervis 1n sicco prominentibus, coriaceum, c. 2.5-3.3 em. longum, 
0.5-1 cm. latum ; petiolus distinctus, canaliculatus, c. 0.15-0.3 
em. longus. Inflorescentiae in pseudol julbis novellis synan- 
thae, folia superantes, graciles, pedunculo filiformi c. 2-2.3 cm. 
longo, rachide compresso-quadrangula c. 4-4.7 cm. longa laxius 
multiflora. Bracteae pedicellum laxe amplectentes, concavae, 
. expansae ovato-orbiculares, apiculatae, 5 nerviae, c. 0.225 cm. 
longae et latae. Flores parvi, c. 0.3 em. diam., sepalis peta- 
lisque divergentibus. Sepalum dorsale lineari-lanceolatum, 
apice recurvum, acutum, concavum, 3 nervium, c. 0.37 
longum, 0.07 cm. latum. Sepala lateralia anguste oblique 
lanceolata, faleatula, acuta, concava, dorso carinata, 3 nervia, 
c. 0.34 em. longa, 0.07 cm. lata. Petala anguste lanceolata, 
faleatula, apice paulum inerassata, acuta, superne minute 
erosulo-crenulata, concava, 3 nervia, c. 0.3 em. longa, 0.06 cm. 
lata. Labellum mobile, curvatum, breviter unguiculatum, vix 
trilobium, cancavum, intus costis 2 latis haud in unguem pro- 
ductis superne evanescentibus, expansum cum ungue c. 0.13 
cm. longum, 0.06 em. latum, lobis lateralibus erectis brevibus 
latis erenulatis, lobo intermedio semiorbiculari-ovato subacuto 
e. 0.04 em. longo. Gynostemium curvulum, c. 0.125 em. 
longum, stelidiis e medio ortis porrectis paralielis ala apicali 
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fere aequilongis lanceolato-subulatis, ala apicali cucullata apice 
recurva oblonga obtusa, pede cum ovario angulum obtusum 
faciente e. 0.04 cm. longo. Rostellum recurvum, brevi-trian- 
gulum, convexum. Stigma ovale, longitudinale. | Ovarium 
brevissimum, cum pedicello c. 0.075 cm. longum. 

Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, (J. 
C. Moulton, n. 16, fl. in May 1911). Amongst the few species 
of the section Platyclinis with an elongate rootstock (for 
which Pfitzer and Kranzlin proposed the superfluous and in- 
accurately defined subgenus Monochlamys) this seems to be 
the smallest one. The lip is only slightly three-lobed, with a 
relatively very short terminal lobe and 2 stout longitudinal 
keels. 


Dendrobium lawiense, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Caules tenues, ramosi, radicantes, c. 25-55 cm. longi, c. 4 
cm. supra basin vel plus tenuiter fusiformi-incrassati, parte 
incrassata c. 4-10 cm. longa 2-3 nodi ad nodos contracta in 
sicco acute costata, superne foliati, internodiis c. 1.2-3 cm. 
longis. Folia linearia, apicem versus leviter angustata, in- 
aequaliter biloba, dense in sicco prominenter nervosa, rigidula, 
c. 3.8-6.5 em. longa, in sicco 0.2-0.325 cm. lata ; vaginae tubu- 
losae, costulatae, crebre et minute puncticulatae, internodia 
paulum superantes. Inflorescentiae ad nodos partis caulium 
superioris, fasciculares, squamis siccis ad c. 0.5 cm. longis cine- 
tae, paucos flores gignentes. Flores mediocres, fugaces, Sepa- 
lum dorsale lanceolatum, obtusum (?), 7 nervium, c. 1.5 em. 
longum, 0.46 cm. latum. Sepala jateralia mentum breve 
rectum conicum lateraliter compressum obtusum cum ovario 
angulum rectum faciens c. 0.5 cm. longum formantia, oblique 
sublanceolata, breviter subacuta, basi oblique dilatata, c. 7 
nervia, c. 1.7 cm., usque ad apicem menti 2.4 cm. longa, 0.625 
cm. lata. Labellum pedi gvnostemii parle subrectum, 
elongatum, angustum, concavum, 3 lobum, 4 parte inferiore 
intus pilosum, costis 3 simplicibus glabris valde approximatis 
medium labelli haud attingentibus, expansum c. 2.15 cm. lon- 
gum, usque ad apicem loborum lateralium c. 1 cm. longum, ad 
lobos laterales 0.825 cm. latum; lobi laterales (pars libera) 
parvi, dentiformes, trianguli, irregula riter dentati ; lobus inter- 
medius anguste oblongus, in c. 4 supra basin contractus, apice 
breviter triangulus, undulatus, crenulatus, basi 0.53 cm., con- 
strictione 0.45 cm. latus. Gynostemium breve, bifidum, c. 0.16 
cm. longum, auriculis magnis sursum curvis falcatis laciniatis, 
filamento brevissimo. Anthera majuscula, cucullata, conica, 
lateraliter compressa, sulco longitudinali, apice producta 
breviter 3 dentata, c. 0.175 em. longa. Stigma obtriangulum. 
Pes gynostemii cum ovario angulum rectum faciens, rectus, 
intus costa longitudinali infra apicem glandulam subglobosam 
gerente instructus, c 0.5 em. longus. Ovarium breve, ob- 
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conicum, 6 sulcatum, c. 0.2 em. longum ; pedicellus tenius, T 1 
WO cm. longus. "i 
Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, (J. il 

C. Moulton, n. 8 and 9, fl. in May 1911). A very distinct " 
species allied to D. ‘crumenatum, Sw., well marked by its slen- | 


der stems relatively long above the base thicked into a slender 
elongate pseudobulb, narrow leaves, a comparatively short Vi 
mentum and an elongate lip with small sidelobes. | 


Eria lawiensis, J. J. S., n. sp. | 


Caules approximati, teretes, c. 20 cm. longi, foliati, inter- | 
nodiis c. 0.6-1.2 em. longis. Folia linearia, parte superiore c. i 
1.2-2 cm. longa oblique pugioniformi carinataque, anguste | 


obtusa, basi leviter contracta, supra concava, subtus convexa, 
adulta glabra, impresse nigro-punctata, crasse carnosa, c. 4-5.5 
em. longa, c .0.3-0.4 cm. lata; vaginae tubulosae, internodia || 
paulum superantes, novellae adpresse rufo-pilosae, adultae 
glabrae et impresse punctatae. Inflorescentiae vaginas 2 per- 
forantes, sessiles, abbreviatae, dense pluriflorae, c. 0.65 cm. 
longae, rachide dense rufe sublanato- pilosae. Bracteae ovarium 
longe superantes, concavae, dorso parcius subadpresse pilosae. 
Flores vagi, parvi, c. 0.325 cm. longi, 0.25 cm. lati, sepalis con- 
niventibus dorso parcius adpresse pilosis, pilis basi tumidis. 
Sepalum dorsale oblongum, apice leviter recurvum, inferne | 
concavum, superne convexum, 3 nervium, c. 0.3 em. longum, i 
basi 0.13 em. latum. Sepala lateralia vix mentum formantia, i 
oblique triangula, obtusa, concava, dorso carinata, 2-3 nervia, 
e. 0.325 cm. longa, basi 0.2 cm. lata. Petala oblique linearia, | 
inferne leviter dilatata, apice subrecurva, obtusa, glabra, 1 
nervia, c. 0.3 em. longa, 0.06 cm. lata. Labellum porrectum | 
gynostemio parallelum, concavum, 3 lobum, glabrum, ecal- i 
losum, 3 nervium, ima basi excavationibus 2 parvis subtus i 
convexis donatum, expansum ambitu quinquangulare, c. 0.275 
em. longum et latum; lobi laterales erecti, rotundati, repan- 
dulo-crenati; lobus intermedius sinibus late obtusis a lobis à 
lateralibus sejunctus, porrectus, triangulus, anguste obtusus, 
concavus, marginibus antice incurvis. Gynostemium a dorso | 
compressum, breve, latum, glabrum, bene 0.1 cm. longum, 
clinandrio concavo cum costa longitudinali, auriculis obtusis- | 
simis concavis extus conxexis. Anthera cucullata, subtrapezi- | 
formis, apice truncata et utrinque in lacinulam triangulam i 
exeus, c. 0.075 cm. lata. Stigma breve, reniforme. Pes  . 
zynostemii cum ovario et gynostemio angulum rectum faciens, | 
abbreviatus, c. 0.04 cm. longus. Ovarium sessile, dense gub- i 
adpresse pilosum, c. 0.14 cm. longum. | 
Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, (J. 
Oe Moulton, n. 14, fl. in May 1911). An inconspicuous but 
distinct species of the Trichotosia section, with thick linear 
leaves, trigonous subulate at the apex, very short and dense 
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inflorescenses of small flowers, linear petals and an extremely 
short column foot . 


Eria ovilis, J. J. S., n. sp. 


Pseudobulbi approximati, vaginis alternatim bifariis con- 
duplicatis oblongo-triangulis accrescentibus ad c. 6.5 cm. longis 
tecti, verisimiliter 2 folii. Folia erecta, divergentia, lanceo- 
lato-loriformia, inaequaliter vel subaequaliter obtusa, basi con- 
duplicata, costa media supra in sicco sulcata, crasse coriacea, 
rigida, c. 20-27 cm. longa, 3.1-3.8 cm. lata. Inflorescentia 
valida, elongata, suprene dense multidora, cylindrica, omnino 
dense et crasse lanata, pedunculo c. 36.5 cm. longo, plures 
squamas parvas in lanam immersas gerente, rachide arcuata 
c. 25 cm. longa. Bracteae triangulae, dense lanatae, c. 0.15- 
0.2 em. longae. Flores parvi, c. 0.73 em, longi, sepalis dorso 
crasse lanatis petalisque conniventibus.  Sepalum dorsale 
triangulum, obtusum, concavum, c. 0.4 cm. longum, 0.3 em. 
latum. Sepala lateralia lacinia oblique oblonga concava ad 
pedem gynostemii decurrentia, mentum rotundato-saccatum 
cum ovario angulum acutum faciens formantia, parte libera 
late oblique ovato-triangula, obtusa, concava, 5 nervia, c. 0.37 
em. longa tota latitudine c. 0.65 cm. (cum pilis). Petala 
oblique oblonga, oblique obtusa, basi oblique dilatata, minute 
erosula, 3 nervia, c. 0.3975 cm. longa, medio 0.1 em. lata. 
Labellum patens, breviter et late unguiculatum, ungue valde 
concavo, concavum, apice leviter recurvum, marginibus medio 
valde involutis tubuloso-contiguis subpanduratum, glabrum, 
ecallosum, 5 nervium, inexpansum c. 0.45 cm. longum, expan- 
sum ambitu oblongum, lobo medio excepto constrictione utrin- 
de 2 lobulatum, ]obulis rotundatis, c. 0.525 cm. longum, ad 
0.95 cm. latum, lobo intermedio (epichylio) quinquangulari 
subtrilobulo (eo labellum proprie 7 lobulatum) obtuso margine 
papilloso c. 0.14 cm. longo 0.2 em. lato. Gynostemium humile, 
basi constrictum, ovario multo tenuius, dorso convexum, c. 0.15 
cm. longum, clinandrio concavo, apice obtusissimo. — Rostellum 
breve, obtusissimum, recurvulum. Stigma transversum, mar- 
gine inferiore elevatum. Pes gynostemii cum ovario angulum 
acutum faciens, sigmoideus, apice incurvus, antice incras- 
satione Vformi ornatus, usque ad apicis ovarii marginem infe- 
riorem c. 0.35 em., ad ejusdem marginem superiorem 0.67 cm. 
longus. Ovarium pedicellatum clavatum, crasse lanatum, c. 
0.9 em. longum, pedicello c. 0.325 cm. longo. 

Borneo: Sarawak, on Mt. Batu Lawi, Ulu Limbang, (J. 
C. Moulton, n. 6, fl. in May 1911). Found on a tree, alt. 
5,660 ft. A species of the section Aeridostachya with dense 
thickly woolly inflorescences. The petals are not faleate. The 
lip is contracted in the middle and has an obscurely 3 lobed 
midlobe. 
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The Ferns of the Batu Lawi Expedition. 


By E. B. COPELAND, DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, Los Baros. 


Of the fifteen. species sent, four and probably five are new to 
science. Besides these, there is one which cannot be specifically 
determined and one which has never been collected except in 
Borneo ; the others are all of sufficiently General distribution in the 
Malayan region so that they do not point in one direction more 
than in any other. 

The most notable thing about the collection is the very large 
proportion of new species. The other striking thing about it is 
the strong representation of the genus Plagiogyria. So far as its 
species are known, the large majority come from further north than 
Borneo, and this might be taken as a sign that Batu Lawi with 
its high elevation has a striking representation of Philippine and 
more northern plants. 

The determinations are as follows:— 


Polypodium heterocarpum, (Bl.) Mett. 

Polypodium soridens, Hook., a very small and compact form. 
Lycopodium cernuum, L. 

Athyrium Moultoni, Copel., n. sp. 


Stipite usque ad 90 cm. alto, gracile, nitido, nigro, inerme, 
praecipue deorsum paleis nigris plerisque deflexis vestito; 
fronde 60 cm. vel ultra alta, 50 cm. lata, tripinnata, rhachibus 
nigris minute paleatis; pinnis usque ad 25 cm. longis, ca. 6 
em. latis, brevi-stipitatis, acroscopicis longioribus + cm. longis, 
1 em. latis, acuminatis; pinnulisii infimis solummodo liberis, 
sessilibus, serratis, obtusis, lineari-oblongis, 1.5 mm. latis, pa- 
pyraceis, infra pallidis, costa venisque nigris ; costa et interdum 
venis squamuliferis, venis utroque latere 2 vel 3, simplicibus; 
soro costale, breve, indusio brunneo, tenue. 

Bukit Lawi, Ulu Limbang, May 28, 1911. In color, and 
in some other details, like A. atratum (Christ sub Diplazio), 
but much more finely cut. The specimen sent is three fronds 
of which only one is in fruit, and it very sparingly ; it is there- 
fore probable that the species reaches a considerably larger 
size than is here indicated. 


ga SA al 


5. Balantium pilosum, Copel., n. sp. 


Stipite 20 cm. vel ultra alto, castaneo-purpureo, decidue 
hirsuto indeque asperulo; fronde 30 cm. alta, 15 cm. lata, 
subdeltoidea, quadripinnatifida, rhachibus ubique pilis rufo- 
castaneis densissime vestitis; pinnulis stipitatis, 3 cm. longis, 
deltoideis; pinnulisii infimis 8 mm. longis, 5 mm. latis, obli- 
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quis, profunde pinnatifidis, supra nitidis sparse pilosis, infra 
dense pilosis, coriaceis; soris in apices dentium minorum in- 
positis indeque sinus occupare simulantibus, 1 mm. latis, valvis 
indusii aequalibus : sporangiis pilis copiosis interspersis, annulo 
obliquo, continuo. 

Bukit Lawi, Ulu Limbang, May 28, 1911. The leaf-form 
is altogether tvpical of Balantium, but the texture and extreme 
hairiness are more familiar in Dicksonia and Dennstaedtia. 

6. Cheiropleuria bicuspis, Presl. 

Elaphoglossum, sp., species cannot be determined without sterile 
frond and rhizome. 

8. Trichomanes Pluma, Hooker. 

9. Oleandra coriacea, Copel., n. sp. 

Rhizomate ut videtur erecto ; stipite apud basin articulato, 
supra articulationem 10-15 mm. alto, minute dense paleaceo ; 
fronde 20-25 cm. longa, ca. 18 mm. lata, angustissime cau- 
data, coriacea, rubida, supra glabrescente, infra ad costam 
paleis linearibus badiis vestita et alibi minute albido-pilosa ; 
venis prominentibus; soris margini quam costae propioribus, 
rufis, 

Bukit Lawi, Ulu Limbang, May 28, 1911. <A very dis- 
tinct species. 

10.. Ophioglossum Moultom, Copel., n. sp. 

Ophioderma stipite alato ca. 5 mm. lato, 25-30 em. longo; 
fronde vix aequilonga, ca. 5 cm. lata, lanceolata, utrinque 
sensim angustata; spica usque ad 10 cmi. longa, brevistipitata. 

Pukit Buyo, Ulu Limbang; also Bukit Lawi, 3 sheets. 
An amply distinct, and apparently very constant species. 

11. Plagiogyria, probably spec. nova, sterile. 

19. .Blechnum capense, (L.) Schlecht. 

9. Plagiogyria egenolfioides, (Baker) Copel. 

(Lomaria egenolifioides, Baker in Kew Bull., 1894 p. 7.). 

Known only from Borneo. This specimen agrees exactly with 
Baker’s diagnosis, except that the pinnae are linear-oblong 
rather than linear. I cannot detect tubercles on the base of 
the stipe, but the annulus is oblique and uninterrupted. 


14. Plagicgyria, probably a juvenile P. adnata, (Bl.) Bedd. 
15. Asplenium pellucidum, Lam. 


APPENDIX IV. | 
Mammals taken.on the Batu Lawi Expedition. 
By J-C. MOULTON 


The number of mammals taken on the expedition was regret- 
tably small owing to the impossibility of spending any length of time 
in one place so that collectors could go out with guns or set traps. 
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Only nine specimens were collected representing eight different 
species. 


T. 


uui 


Macacus nemestrinus, Linn. 


One male, rather darker than usual, from the Madihit, 
May. A common monkey in South Burma, Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra and Borneo. 


Semnopithecus hosei, Thos. 


One female from Salindong, June. A species apparently 
confined to the Baram and Limbang districts. The type was 
taken at Niah on the Sarawak coast. 


Viverra tangalunga, Gray. 


One from Salindong, June. Common. 


Tupaia montanus, Thos. 


One example from Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,500 ft. circ. 
Compared with three from Mt. Dulit, the median blackish band 
is not fully developed and the sides lack the rufous tint of adult 
specimens. Mr. H. C. Robinson kindly examined it and agrees 
in this identification. 


Rhithrosciurus macrotis, Gray. 


One example from the Madihit district. Found in low- 
lying districts in Sarawak up to some 2000 ft. - Not recorded 
outside Borneo. 


Sciurus prevostu, Desm. 


One from Limbang, June. ‘Typical dark-grey backed 
form. One of the commonest squirrels in Sarawak. 


Sciurus notatus, Bodd. 


One from Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500-5,000 ft. May—and one 
from Limbang in June. The Mt. Derian specimen agrees best 
with some from Mt. Dulit, but has a darker tail than any from 
that locality; the black band on each side of the belly is wider 
than in any Dulit specimen in the Museum. ‘The underneath 
is rich reddish hke-the Dulit form. The Limbang. example 
agrees with those taken near Kuching. A common squirrel 
all over Sarawak. 


Cervulus muntjac, Zimm. 


A male from Salindong. Common. 
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APPENDIX V. ; 
Birds taken on the Batu Lawi Expedition. 
By J. C. MOULTON 


Forty six specimens representing thirty different species of 
Birds were taken altogether on the expedition. They fall naturally 
into two divisions, (1) species from Limbang and the lower waters 
of that river as far up as Kuala Saladong; nearly all of which are 
“found commonly in Sarawak and for the most part are widely dis- 
tributed over India, China and Malaya. (ii) species from the 
mountainous country south and east of the Madihit, taken at al- 
titudes of 3000 to 5000 feet. ‘These are mostly rare species pre- 
viously recorded from Mts. Kina Balu or Dulit only. Twenty 
species may be referred to the first of these divisions and ten to the 
‘second. ‘The latter number shows a relatively high proportion of 
interesting species considering the short time actually spent in 
collecting and there is no doubt that a longer stay in the mountain- 
ous region would have produced many more interesting species. 
1. Haematortyx sanguiniceps, Sharpe. 

A male and female, the latter doubtly identified as this. 

Both shot on the same day 25.5.11. ‘This rare partridge has 


been previously recorded from Mt. Kina Balu, Lawas Mts. and 
Mt. Dulit only. 


2. Rollulus roulroul, Scop. 


Three males and one female at Salindong, June. A 
common partridge in Sarawak with habitat extending over 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 

3. Argusianus grayi, Elliott. 

One male example of the Argus pheasant from Salindong, 
June, shot this species is confined to Borneo, though an allied 
specles occurs in Siam, Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. We 
found the dancing ground of this species on the hill above 
Salindong and heard its curious crv frequently. 


4. Butreron capelli, Temm. 


Five examples of this pigeon from Kuala Madalam. |t 
also occurs in Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Java ; apparently 
not common in Sarawak. 


5. Carpophaga aenea, Linn. 


Three specimens of this common pigeon near Limbang. 
Widely distributed over India, China and Malaya. 


6. Ducula badia, Raffi. 


A single example from Salindong. This is a rare pigeon 
in Sarawak, and apparently onlv found in mountainous dis- 
tricts, eg., Mt. Kina Balu and Mt. Dulit. 
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Spilornis pailidus, Wald. 

One from Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500 it. June 1st. This eagle 
is confined to Borneo. 
Pandion haliaetus, L. 

One from Limbang, June. Although widely distributed, 
apparently rarely met with in Sarawak. . 

Polioaetus ichthyaetus, Horsf. 

Young form from Salindong, June. A widely distributed 
species. 

Ninox scutulata, Raff. 

One from Limbang, June. The species is found in South 
India and Malaya. 

Psittinus incertus, Shaw. 

One example of this common parrot near Limbang, June. 
It occurs over Indo-Malaya. 

Eurystomus orientalis, Linn. 

One from Limbang. Common in Sarawak and widely 
distributed. The closely allied Hurystomus calonyx, Sharpe, 
is much rarer. 

Pelargopsis leucocephala, Gm. 


One from Limbang in June. A common king-fisher along 
some of the Sarawak rivers and apparently confined to Borneo. 


Anorrhinus galeritus, Temm. 


One from Limbang in June. A common Horn-bill in 
Sarawak ; also found in Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 


Hierococcyx fugar, Horsf. 
One young one from limbang, June. This Cuckoo does 


` not seem to be common in Sarawak. It also occurs in Suma- 


tra, Java and the Philippines. Mr. H. C. Robinson kindly 
examined this for me and concurred in my identification. 


Zanclostomus javanicus, Horsf. 

Two from Salindong in June. Common in Sarawak. 
Also occurs in Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Java. 
Urococcyx microrhinus, Berlep. 

One from Salindong. A common species in Borneo. 
The closely allied U. erythrognathus comes from Malay Penin- 
sula and Sumatra. 

Calyptomena viridis, Raffles. 
One from Salindong, June. A common broadbill in 


Sarawak. The species is found in Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. l 
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Calyptomena whiteheadi, Sharpe. 

One taken on Mt. Selinguid, near Batu Lawi alt. 4,700 ft., 
May 29th. Only known from the mountainous district of 
North West Borneo. 

Eurylaemus ochromelas, Rallles. 

One from Kuala Madihit, May 17th. A common species 
in Sarawak and distributed over Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. 

Cymborhynchus macrorhynchus, Gm. 

Two specimens from Limbang, June. A common bird in 
Sarawak; also found in Tenasserim and Siam. 

Pitta granatina, 'Temm. 

One from the Kuala Madihit, May 17th. Fairly well dis- 
tributed over Sarawak, not found outside Borneo. 
Hemixus connectens, Sharpe 

One from Mt. Derian (alt. 4-5000 ft.). This bulbul is 
only found in the mountains of Northern Borneo. ‘There are 
eleven other examples in the Sarawak Museum from Mts. Kina 
Balu, Dulit, Penrissen; none from altitudes below 3,000 ft. 
Garrulax schistochlamys, Sharpe. 

Two specimens of this Laughing-Thrush from Mt. Derian, 
4700 ft., May 26th. Previously recorded from Mts. Kina Balu 
and Dulit only. Iris claret, eyelid light blue, legs and feet 
dark slate. 

Allocotops calvus, Sharpe. 

One from Mt. Derian, 4,200 ft. May 26th. Previously 
known from Mts. Nina Balu and Dulit only. 
Rhinocicla treacheri, Sharpe. 

Four examples shot on Mt. Derian 4,700 ft. May 26th. 
Iris black-brown, evelid yellow, beak orange, legs, feet and 
claws yellow. Murut and Kalabit name is * marabbiar." 
Only recorded from N. W. Borneo (Kina Balu) before. The 
closely allied A. mitrata, Müll., occurs in Sumatra and the 
mountains of the Malay Peninsula. 

Cittocincla suavis, Scl. 

One specimen from Limbang, June. Fairly common in 
Sarawak ; not found outside Borneo. 

Oriolus hosei, Sharpe. 

One example of this rare Oriole from Mt. Turan, alt. circ. 
4000 ft. Iris claret, beak red. Previously recorded from Mt. 
Dulit only. 

Buchanga stimatops, Sharpe. 

One. from Mt.. Derian, alt. 4,700 ft. This Drongo has 

been found on Kina Balu and in Sumatra. 
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30. Platysmurus aterrimus, Temm. 


One specimen from Salindong, June. A common bird 
in Sarawak; not found outside Borneo, though an allied 
species occurs in Sumatra and another in the Malay Penin- 
sula and Sumatra. 


APPENDIX VI 
Butterflies taken on the Batu Lawi Expedition 


By J. C. MOULTON. 


At first sight the total of 113 different species recorded com- 
pares very favourably with other lists compiled on similar ex- 
peditions* and this was no doubt due to the diverse nature of the 
regions passed through, including as it did perhaps the two best 
kinds of country for butterfly-collecting, namely, (1) stony or 
sandy banks of rivers and small sunny streams bordered in each 
ease with tall virgin jungle, (ii) cleared mountain-tops. In the 
former class one meets a great number of Papilios, Pierines and 
small Lycaenids, usually congregated together in crowds on wet 
patches of sand, on wet clothes drying in the sun, or on refuse. In 
the latter elass of countrv we were fortunate enough to have one 
beautiful fine day on the top of Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,250 ft. For 
the greater part of our land journey we were walking in deep dark 
jungle and usually in rain, so that the butterflies we saw then were 
remarkably few. The list might easily have been larger if ex- 
amples of more common species had been taken, such as Mycalesis, 
Erites, Elymnias, Amathusia, Neptis, Athyma, Adolias, Euthalia, 
Tranaecia, ete., ete., but I have not included them as I did not know 
them well enough to identify specifically with any certainty in the 
field and so made no notes of their occurrence, although represent- 
atives of those genera were certainly seen. 

As did the birds, so do the butterflies fall into two natural 
groups (i) common, widely distributed, typical Malayan species 
mostly taken on the river journey (Limbang to the Madihit) and 
(ii) rare mountain species taken on the land journey between the 
head-waters of the Madihit and Batu Lawi, alt. 2,000-5,600 ft. 
We may refer 75 to the former class and most of the remaining 38 
to the latter. The comparatively large totals of 50 different Lycae- 
nidae and 16 different Pierinae are perhaps worthy of comment, 
considering the short time spent in actual collecting. while the 
totals of 21 species of Nymphalidae and 14 Hesperidae can only be 
characterized as distinctly poor. 


*In a month's collecting on Mt. Penrissn, Sarawak, Mr. Shelford reccrded 
56 different species of butterflies (Journ, S r. Br., Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 35. pp. 
29-36 1901) l 
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The geographical distribution of the species taken in the 
mountainous district primarily points to a close relation with the 
butterfly-fauna of Kina Balu and other mountains in Borneo, and 
as we should further expect, species found in the mountains of 
Sumatra were also taken. Of the more widely distributed species 
taken, several are found in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Burma, 
Palawan, the Philippines, Java and India (perhaps the most oc- 
curring in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra, and the least number 
in Java and India). 


NYMPHALIDAE. 


1. Ideopsis daos, Boisd. 


Madihit, May 16th, (and its mimic the Chaleosid moth, 
Isbarta pieridoides, H. S. taken on Mt. Selinguid, May 31st). 
This common Danaine is widely distributed over Indo-Malaya. 
2. Danais aspasia, Fab. 
Madihit, May 16th. A common Danaine with wide dis- 
tribution. 
3. Danais crowleyi, J. Weir. 
Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft. This species is only known 
from the mountains of Borneo and Mr. Shelford in his 
* Butterflies of Borneo" * only records it from Mts. Kina 
Balu and Penrissen. It has since been taken on Mt. Poe in 
Sarawak. 
4. Euploea crameri, Lucas. 
Very common on the muddy banks of the Melana and 
Apoh Rivers, June. Not noticed on the Limbang River or in 
the mountain districts. 


Ct 


Euploea bremeri, Feld. 


One male taken on Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft. May 31st. 
“These last two species are wideiy distributed over the Indo- 
Malayan region. 


6. Euploea scudderi, Butler. 


A male taken on June 4th, Ulu Madihit.. The species 1s 
confined to Borneo, but not scarce. . 


Euploea diocletianus lowii, Butl. 

Common on the muddy banks of the Apoh and Melana 
Rivers flying with E. crameri. 
8. Mycalesis anapita, Moore. 


Limbang. A very common species; also occurs in Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. 


*Journ. Str. Br., Roy. Asiat. Soc. No, 41. 1904. p. 87. 
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Thaumantis aliris, Westw. 


' A male between Mt. Delian and hill above Rapaw, ait. 
cire. 3,000 ft., June 2nd, and another at Salindong, June 10th. 
This species is confined to Borneo; flies low in thick jungle. 
Common on Mt. Matang and I have seen it feeding on a dead 
mammal on Mt. Serambu. 

Cynthia erota erotella, But]. 


Common on the banks of the Limbang River. A widely 
distributed species. er | 


Cirrochroa bajadeta, Moore. 


Salindong. A common species, also occurring in the: 


Malay Peninsula and Java. 
Cirrochroa malaya calypso, Wall. 


One from Salindong. .A common species, also occurring 
in the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 


Adolias dirtea, Fab. 


A female from A, June 11th. Common and 
widely distributed: species. 


Cyrestis seminigra, Gr. Sm. 
One on Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft., May 31st. A rare 
species, confined to Borneo, and pi ineipall y to high altitudes. 


Kallima inachis buxtoni, 

Seen on two occasions, on the ang im. This sub- 
species, the Bornean representative of the celebrated Leaf- 
butterfly of the Indo-Malayan region, is rare in Sarawak. It 
seems less scarce at Limbang, and I have seen it on Mts. 
Serambu and Penrissen, but its strong flight and beautiful 
protective device render it very hard to capture. 

Doleschallia bisaltide borneensis, Fruhst. 

One from Salindong, June 12th. A common species in 
Sarawak. D. bisaltide has a wide distribution over Indo- 
Malaya. - 

Eulepis delphis concha, Vollenh. 

Near Kuala Delong, Limbang River, May 14th, and one 
at Madihit, May 16th. We also saw it on sunny places along 
the rocky banks of the Limbang, flying with the common 
Pierine, Catopsilia crocale, Cr. Its stronger flight at once 
distinguished it from that species. 

Prothoe francki angelica, Butl. 

Madihit, May 16th. A common and widely distributed 
species. 

Zemeros emesioides eso, Fruhst. 

Kuala Madalam, Limbang Hiver, May 11th. The typical 
form oceurs in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, 
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20. Lavita orphna, Boisd. 
A single female taken at the foot of Mt. Selinguid, alt. 
2,700 ft., May 31st. This specimen differs from typical 
orphna in having a broader sub-apical band of red on the 
upperside of fore-wing which is developed at the expense of 
the fuscous in basal area. On the underside the irridescent 
spots are slightly less developed. A common species in Sara- 
wak showing little variation. 
21. Lazita telesia, Hew. 
Madihit River, May 18th., and Salindong, June 11th. 
A common butterfly in Sarawak. 


Fam. LYCAENIDAE. 


29. Gerydus innocens, Druce. 

A single female captured by the mountain stream Palabar 
(which flows between Mts. Selinguid and Batu Lawi) alt. 3,740 
ft., May 31st. Previously recorded from Mt. Kina Balu only. 

29. Gerydus ancon, Doh.* 
A female from foot of Mts. Selinguid and Batu Lawi, alt. 
9,740 ft. 

91. Allotinus horsfieldi, Moore. 

A male from Ulu Madihit, May 18th: a common and 
widely distributed species. 

25. Allotinus aphocha, Kheil. 

Salindong, June 11th. Common in Sarawak; also occurs 
in Nias Island. 

26. Notarthrinus musina, Snell. 

A common species in the upper waters of the Limbang 
and Madihit rivers. In some places hundreds could have been 
caught on certain favoured patches of wet sand. 

27. Neopithecops zalmora, Butl. 

Madihit June 4th, alt. 2,000 ft., and Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500 
ft., May 26th. 

28. Megisba malaya, Horsf. 

Kuala Madalam, Limbang River, May 10th; the drv- 
season form with white discal patch to fore-wing. 

29. Lycaenopsis shelfordi, de Nicév. 

Salindong, June 16th. Mr. Druce kindly examined this 
specimen and identified it thus. Another specimen he iden- 
tifies as the hitherto unknown female of this species, which he 
proposes to describe soon and place in the British Museum. 


*For note on the identification of this specimen see *‘ A List of the Butter- 
flies of Borneo with Des*riptions of New Species °’ Part III. Lycaenidae, by the 
writer, in Journ. Str. Br., Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 60. 1911 pp. 77-78. 
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One male from Ulu Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft. Only known | 
- from North Borneo.. .. -- | | | 


91. Lycaenopsis puspa, Horsf. 
Penribut’s house, Ulu Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., May 19th. 
32. Lycaenopsis limbata placida, de Nicév. || 


Along mountain streams from Ulu Madihit to the foot of || 
Mt. Selinguid alt. 1000-3000 ft. 


| 
30. Lycaenopsis ripte, Druce. | 
| 
i 
| 


33. Lycaenopsis camenae, de Nicéville. » || 
Salindong, June 11th. A rare species in Sarawak. - | 

Occurs in Sumatra commonly according to de Nicéville and | 
Martin. hi 

34. Lycaenopsis dilecta, Moore. | 


Very common on mountain streams between head-waters 
of the Madihit and Limbang, including the upper waters of 
these two rivers. 

35. Lycaenopsis plauta, Druce. 

Three males taken on mountain streams between the Ma- 
dihit and Mt. Selinguid, and a female at Selindong June 11th. 
This species is confined to Borneo. | 

96. Lycaenesthes lycaenina, Feld. 

A small male from Salindong, June 11th. 

91. Nacaduba lugine, Druce. ! | 

A single female May 20th, near Penribut’s house, Ulu 
Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft. The male only was hitherto known and 
I hàve made this specimen the type female.* 

98. Nacaduba ardates, Moore. 

Very common on the banks of the Limbang extending to 

most of the mountain streams beyond the Madihit. 
39. Una usta, Dist. | 

This distinct well-marked little Lycaenid was very com- 
mon on wet patches of sand on the upper waters of the Lim- 
bang and Madihit rivers. 

40. Lampides elpis, Godt. 
Madihit, May 21st. 
41. Lampides virgulatus, Druce. 
1 Kuala Madalam, Limbang. River, May 11th, and Ulu 
Madihit june 4th. This species is conflned to Borneo. 
42. Lampides coerulea, Druce. 

Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., May 21st. A rare species chiefly 
“found in the mountainous districts of Borneo. It also occurs 
in Sumatra. : 


. *Described in Journ.. Str. Br. Roy. Asiat. Soc, No. 60. 1911, p. 101. ! | 
ISO, No. 63, 1912. © | 
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Lampides zebra, Druce. 


Madihit, May 21st and June 4th. A common species in 
Sarawak; very like the Indo-Malayan L. celeno, Cr., which 
also occurs in Borneo. 

Catochrysops cnejus, Fab. 

Madihit, June 5th. 

Castalius ethion, Doubl. and Hew. 

Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500 ft., May 26th and Madihit, June 
4th. 

Castalius elna, Hew. 

A very small female on the Madihit. It differs from 
typical Sarawak elna in having the dark sub-anal band on 
underside of hind-wing discontinuous, due to the absence of a 
spot between the third and second median nervules. Exp. al. 
21 mm. (forma typica, exp. al. 27.33 mm.). Both these 
species of Castalius are widely distributed over Indo-Malaya. 
Curetis thetis aesopus, Fab. 

Madihit, May 16th and June 4th. 


SUB. FAM. ARHOPALINAE. 


Iraota rochana, Horst. 

A male from Salindong, June. 
Amblypodia narada, Horsf. 

A fine male taken feeding on mammal excreta at Kuala 
Madalam, May 11th. Rare in Sarawak, also found in the 
Andamans, Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 

Arhopala hypomuta, Hew. 

Limbang, June. Also found in India and Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Arhopala sarawaca, Molton. 

Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., June 4th. The types male and 
female of this species (described last year were taken near 
Kuching. So far only known from Sarawak. 

Arhopala diardi, Hew. 

A fine male taken on the summit of Mt. Selinguid, alt. 
4,850 ft., May 31st. Common in Sarawak and widely distri- 
buted over Indo-Malaya. 

Arhopala fulgida, Hew. 


A male taken on the summit of Mt. Selingvid, M 91st. 
This species is rare in Sarawak; it is also found in the North 
India, the Philippines, Malay Peninsula, Billiton and Suma- 
tra. 
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54. Tasuria donatana, de Nicév. 


Salindong, June. Found fairly abundantly on the sum- 
mits of Mts. Matang and Santubong. 


55. Tajuma travana, Hew. 
Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft, May 31st., Madihit, May 
16th. Very common on the edge cf some paddy farms. 
| 
| 


ak Ni SS 


56. Hypolycaena erylus, Godt. 


Near Kuala Delong, Limbang River, May 14th. A com- 
mon species in Sarawak. 


57. Chliaria phemis, H. H. Druce. 


Two examples taken near the junction of the Kri rivers, 


alt. 2850 ft., May 27th. A rare species in Sarawak. 


1 
58. Virgarina scopula, Druce. | 
A male from Salindong, June 11th. Differs from typical 1 
Sarawak males in the blue on upperside of hind-wing extend- 1 
ing more deeply into the basal region. | 
59. Cheritra freja, Fab. |, 


Madihit, May 16th. A common species in Sarawak. | 
60. Horaga corniculum, Druce. | 
Mt. Selinguid 4,850 ft. Previously recorded from Mts. | 


Kina Balu, Matang and Molu (Malinau) only. | 
61. Horaga affinis, Druce. " 
Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., Mav 21st, one example. A rare | 

species hitherto recorded from Mt. Kina Balu and Labuan 
only. i 
62. Horaga albistigmata, Moulton.* | 
A single male from the Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., May 91st, i 
forms the type and only known example of this species. " 
63. Catapoecilma elegans, Druce. i 


Salindong, June 12th. Common in Sarawak, and found 
in India, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Nias Island. | 
64. Biduanda thesmia, Hew. | 
Madihit, May 21st and June 4th, two examples referable | 
to var. unicolor, Staud. A common species in Borneo, and 


found elsewhere in Malaya. | 

65. Marmessus moorei, Dist. — | l 
A small female near Limbang, June. It has no orange | 
sub-apical marking in the fore-wing. Both forms with most | 
intermediate stages occur in Sarawak. The species is also í 


taken in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 


* Described loc. cit. p. 159. | 
Rex Soc, No. 63, 1912, '. 
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66. Hoaylides tharis, Hub. 


A female from Limbang, June. Common in Sarawak 
and widely distributed over Indo-Malaya. 


67. Sithon nedymond, Cram. 


A fine female, Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500 ft., May 26th. This 
species is rare in Sarawak. Also found in Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and Java. 


68. Rapala varuna, Horsf. 


Limbang River and Madihit, May 16th, 21st, and June 
6th. Distributed over India and Malaya. 


69. Rapala pheretima, Hew. 
Limbang, June. Distributed over India and Malaya. 
10. Rapala xenophon, Fab. 


From Kuala Madalam, Limbang River to the Madihit, 
May 11th to 21st. Distributed over India and Malaya. 


41, Rapala barthema, Dist. 


Salindong, June 11th. Also occurs in the Malay Penin- 
sula, 


PAPILIONIDAF. 


"2, Delias metarete, Bult. 


Two males from Madihit, May 21st, and Salindong, June 
19th. Principally found in mountainous districts in Sarawak. 

The species is confined to Malay Peninsula (including 
Lower Tenasserim), Sumatra and Borneo. 


13. Delias hermione, n. sp. 


- Mr. Shelford has sent me a manuscript description of this 
species based on a single specimen taken on Mt. Matang. “He 
writes that it is the Bornean representative of Orphne, Wall. 
It will be fully described in the * Butterflies of Borneo " now 
in process of publication,* so the following brief description 
will suffice now. 

Male. Upperside. Milky white (as in D. cornelia, Vol- 
lenhoven), with narrow fuscous edging along costa apex and 
hind-margin in fore-wing; veins of fore-wing darkened. 

Underside. Fore-wing. Fuscous with greyish suffusion 
over basal half including the iuner margin, two spots of same 
colour below costa and beyond cell three more exterior to those, 
and two small whiter spots between the first and second, and 
second and third median nervules, the latter linear and slightly 
shifted inwards. Hind-wing. Dark fuscous with the follow- 


*''A List of the Butterflies of Borneo" Parts I. & II. Nymphalide, by 
R. Shelford, published in the Journal of the Str. Br., Roy. Asiatic Society 1904- 
5, and Part III. Lycaenid: by J. C. Moulton in the same publication 1911. 
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ing large bright yellow spots:—large roundish spot at the base 


of costa, small touch of vellow at apex of costa with large oval | 
spot immediately below it, followed by sub-marginal row of | 
six oval spots increasing in length and size, the fifth and i 
sixth fused and covering the inner marginal region; a large ' 


spot at end of cell slightly extending above and beyond it. 
Female differs from the male in having a broad fuscous | 

margin on upperside of fore-wing from costa including apex | 

nearly to anal angle reaches just below first median nervule. 

Underside as in male. | 
Exp. al. à 56-59 mm. 9 60-69 mm. | 
Several on summit of Mt. Selinguid, 4,850 ft., May 31st. | 


74. Delias pandemia, Wall. | | 
A male from Madihit, May 21st, and two females at We 
Salindong June 10th and 11th. A local species, not rare ! 

in the Limbang district; I have also taken it at Lawas and i 
Bintulu in Sarawak. Confined to Borneo. i 

i9. Delias parlhenia, Staud. 
One male from Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., May 21st. A rare i 
mountain species confined to Borneo. 4 


16. Catopsilia crocale, Cr. " 


Limbang and Madihit Rivers; of those captured there are 


Both seasonal forms were very common all the way up the | 
three females of typical dry season form bearing the date May | 


14th, one female and five males of the typical wet season form | 
bearing the dates May 14th and 16th. i 

74. Temas harina, Horsf. i 
A female on Mt. Selinguid, 4,850 ft., May 31st. | 

18. Teras hecabe, L. : 
Common everywhere. Taken near Penribut’s house, alt. È 

2,000 ft. in company with its mimic the Chalcosid moth | 
(female) Chalcosia hecabe, Jord.* | | 

: qt 


19. Temas sari, Horsf. 


One was taken on Mt. Selinguid. I think this species was 
as common as the preceding. one. Specimens of both these 
species were taken at Salindong, June 11th. 


S0. Dercas gobrias, Hew. 


Salindong, June 12th. Common in most sunny spots up 
the Limbang. Also occurs in the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. 
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E Mentioned in note on Mimicry among some Bornean Insects by the writer 
in the Prosesdings of the Entomological Society of London 1911. p. LXXV. | 
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Ixias undatus, Butt. 

Salindong, June 9th and 12th. Rather a rare Pierine in 
Sarawak, though less scarce in the Limbang district than else- 
where. Confined to Borneo. 

Catophaga plana, Butl. 

Kuala Madalam, Limbang hiver, May 11th. A common 
Pierine. Also found in Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 
Catophaga nero, Fab. 

Limbang River, May 11th and 14th. Also occurs in Java. 
Catophaga flavius, Gr. Smith. 

Limbang, May, and Salindong, June. Both these red 
Pierines were often seen up the Limbang. Originally des- 
cribed from N. E. Borneo. 

Catophaga cardena, Hew. 

One from Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft., May 31st. A 
typical mountain species. Also occurs in Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. 

Huphina hespera, Butl. 

Two males from Salindong, June 9th, and two females 
from the same place June 11th and 12th. A common species 
in Sarawak. Confined to Borneo. 

Hebomoia borneensis, Wall. 

Salindong, June 12th. A common species. 
Troides brookeanus, Wall. 

Fairly common in the Madihit hills and generally up the 
Limbang. 

Troides amphrysus ruficollis, Butl. 

A female from Limbang, June. 
Papilio noctula, Westw. 


One female from Limbang, June, which I refer with some 
doubt to this species. It differs from the only other female in 
the Sarawak Museum in the internervular fuscous ground- 
colour on the underside of. the hind-wing which shows light 
constrictions suggestive of an approach towards the noctis type 
in which this constriction has been carried out, resulting in a 
hind-marginal row of well defined spots. A typical female 
noctis was taken on the Limbang River in April 1910. 


Papilio demolion, Cr. 
Salindong, June 11th. A common butterfly in Sarawak. 


92. Papilio iswara, White. 


Salindong, June 12th. A common butterfly in Sarawak. 
Jour. Straits Branch 
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Papilio slateri hewilsoni, Westw. 

The Limbang River, near Kuala Delong, May 14th. Not 
common in Sarawak. 
Papilio arjuna carnatus, Rothsch. 

Salindong, June 12th. 
Papilio payeni brunei, Fruhst. Z 

An example of this fine brown Papilio flew over our heads 
at the Kuala Madalam. I am practically certain it was this 
species. It has been taken near Mt. Molu. 
Papilio antiphates alcibiades, Fab. 

Common up the Limbang River. 
Papilio sarpedon, L. 

Common on most sunny places up the Limbang and Madi- 
hit rivers very often in company with one or more of P. 
eurypylus axion, Feld., P. evemon, Boisd., or P. bathycles 
bathycloides, Honr. 
Papilio agamemnon, L. 

Common up the Limbang River in company with the 
other species just mentioned. 


HESPERIDAE. 


Salarupa dirae, de Nicév. 

A single example of this species from the Madihit, alt. 
2,000 ft., June 4th. Rare in Sarawak. Also occurs in Java 
and Sumatra. 

Tagiades gana, Moore. 

A large female from Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft., May 
dist. Has a larger expanse of white on the upperside of hind- 
wing than in the typical form. Mr. Druce kindly determined 
it for me. A common species found in Sikkim, Malay Penin- 
sula, Java and Palawan. 

Hasora maestissuma, Mab. 


One from Mt. Selinguid, alt. 4,850 ft., May 31st, which 
has two spots in fore-wing, and one specimen from the Lim- 
bang River near Kuala Delong, May 14th, which has no spots 
in the fore-wing. This latter insect was examined by Mr. 
Druce and provisionally referred to this species. Also re- 
corded from Kina Balu, Palawan and Mindanao. 


Hasora chuza, Hew. 


Taken on or near mountain streams from the Madihit to 
Batu Lawi at altitudes ranging from 1000-5000 ft. Occurs in 
Burma and Java. 
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Bibasis uniformis, Elwes. 

Madihit, May 16th. This species (or possibly Hasora 
villa, Butl.) was the only butterfly I saw on the higher slopes 
of Batu Lawi, 5,600 ft. Found in Java, Palawan and Luzon. 

Rhopalocampta crawfurdi, Dist. 

Madihit, June 5th. Usually found on the summit of Mt. 
Matang. Also occurs in the Malay Peninsula. 

Ismene etelka, Hew. 

Salindong, June 9th and 12th, and Madihit, May 15th. 
This species has been taken on Nina Balu and at Lawas; it is 
also recorded from Singapore. 

Ismene harisa, Moore. 

Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft., June .5th. A rare species in 

Sarawak. Recorded from Sikkim, Burma and Java. 
Jambrix stellifer, Butl. l 

Two examples from Limbang. Fairly common in 
Sarawak; also recorded from Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and 
Java. 

Scobura martini, Elwes. 

One specimen from Mt. Derian, alt. 4,500 ft., May 26th. 
The species is described from a single specimen in the Roths- 
child collection from the Batak Mts., Sumatra. From the 
literature available this Sarawak capture appears to be the 
first record of the species for Borneo and at the same time the 
second known specimen in existence. 

Scobura umbrosa, Elwes. 

A single example known from Salindong, June 11th; this 
species is described from two examples taken on Mt. Kina 
Balu. There appear to be no other records of it. 

Koruthaialos hector, Wats. 
Madihit, May 20th. Widely distributed over Malaya. 
Halpe gupta, de Nicév. 

A single example from Mt. Selinguid 4,850 ft., May 31st. 
Unfortunately in bad condition and doubtfully identified thus 
by Mr. Druce. Recorded from Sikkim only. 

Pithauria aitchinson, Wd.-Msn. 

A single example taken at Kuala Madalam on the Lim- 
bang, May 11th . A rare species described from Kina Balu. 
Piepers records it from Java. 

Kerana gemmifer, Butl. 


On the way down Mt. Derian to the rivers Kri, May 27th. 
Not rare in Sarawak. Also recorded from the Malay Penin- 
sula and Natuna Isles. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
A New Gryllacrid. + 


By Dr. A. GRIFFINI. 


ee Grassii. n. Sp. 


ô, 9 - Corpus statura media, sat majore, superne saturate fer- 
rugineum, subtus partim cyanescens; coxis, femoribus 
tibiisque omnibus et totis pulcherrime cyaneis, tarsis pal- 
lide ferrugineis; spinis pedum optime evolutis, cyanets; 
pleuris cyaneo tinctis. | Vertice capitis et metazona pro- 
noti partim. cyaneo pictis; maculis ocellaribus perspicuis, 
antennis ferrugineis. — Fbytris subhyalinis, basi partim 
cyaneo tinchs, caeterum venis venulisque picescentibus 
valde expressis. Alis subhyalinis, venis et venulis valde 
expressis, in campo antico picescentibus, in campo postico 
brunneis; in campo postico venulae ipsae sub lente for- 
tiori videntur subtillime pallidae, utrinque angustissime 
brunneo marginatae. Segmento anali 6 utrinque dente 
spiniformi horizontali, posterius verso, armato. | Oviposi- 
lore 9 longo, ensiformi, perparum incurvo, rigido, la- 
tiusculo, apice attenuato, basi cyanescente, apicem versus 
magis magisque ferrugineo. 


Longitudo corporis mm. 30 3% 
b pronotà 5 T QU 

= elytrorum 2852.0 32 
n femorum anticorum Ta 11,4 
T femorum posticorum bu 19 20,9 
oviposiloris — 23, 8 


HanrrAT: Mons Turan apud Batu Lawi in Insula Borneo. 

Typt: 16 et 19 (Musaei Hist. Natur. in Sarawak): Batu 
Lawi expedition, 26-5-1911. 

Species apud Gr. borneensem D. H. in systemate Brunneri 
locanda, sed permultis notis distinguenda. 

Corpus sat maiusculum, haud crassum ; nitidum. 

Caput ovoideum subelongatum, pronoto parum latius, anterius 
depressiusculum. Vertex optime CONVeXUS ; fastigium verticis 
minus convexum, lateribus obtuse rotundatis, latitudinem 14 primi 
articuli antennarum sensim superans, duplam tamen non attingens. 
Maculae ocellares flavido-ferrugineae perspicuae, verticis sub- 


obliquae seu inferius magis divergentes ibique subacutae: macula. 


frontalis sat magna, ovata vel subrotundata. Frons sub lente 
minutissime incerteque transverse rugulosa, utrinque impressione 
punctiformi unica vel duplici praedita, inferius magis depressa et 
supra clypeum impressa. Organa  buccalia longiuscula ; palpi 
labiales apice dilatati. Sulci suboculares inferius late excavatl. 


* Reprinted from ‘Atti della Società Italiana di Scienze Naturali', Vol. LI, 
pp. 129—134. 
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Color capitis saturate ferrugineus; vertex longitudinaliter in 
medio (8) vel totus (9)  atro-cvanco. tinctus.  Clypeus 
leviter pallidior, ferrugineo-testaceus, puncto nigricante utrinque 
plus minusve incerto pictus. Labrum et mandibulae eum capite 
concoloria, saturate ferruginea. Palpi partim fuscescentes. An- 
tennae ferrugineae sat pallidae, ochraceae, articulis primis duobus 
incerte parum fuscioribus. 

Pronotum a supero visum sensim longius quam latius, in 
medio bene convexum. Margo anticus rotundatus et prominulus ; 
suleus anticus valliformis latus, amplus, et a margine antico 
sat remotus; sulculus longitudinalis abbreviatus in  fossulis 
duabus, antica et postica, parum expressis, disjunctus : 
sulcus posticus haud perfecte delineatus, tamen gibbula in utroque 
latere adest ante metazonam ; pars antica metazonae plus minusve 
"liformis, margo posticus limbatus, subascendens, subrectus. 
Lobi laterales longiores quam altiores, posterius sensim altiores, 
angulo postico late subrotundato, margine postico subverticali sat 
alto, sinu humerali modice expresso: sulci et gibbulae in lobis late- 
alibus optime evoluti. 

Color pronoti ut capitis saturate ferragineus; metazona atro- 
cvaneo tincta, indefinite tamen, hoc colore anterius in colorem 
ferrugineum evanido et incertissime in medium dorsi et in sulco 
antico sub quadam luce partim hic illic rursus visendo. 

Elytra modice longa, tamen apicem abdominis bene supe- 
rantia, apicem versus latiuscula, latitudinem maximam circiter 
mm. 13 attingentia, subhyalina, levissime  grisescentia, venis 
venulisque robustis, picescentibus, basim versus atro-cyanescen- 
tibus: basis elytrorum ipsa colore cyaneo violaceo nitente tincta, 
praecipue in campo postico, indefinite tamen, hoc colore per 
longitudinem circiter 10 mm. visendo, gradatim minus saturato, 
denique sine limite evanido. 

Alae subhyalinae; venis venulisque bene expressis, fuscis, 
in campo antico (latiusculo) venis elytrorum similibus, ideoque 
ibi picescentibus, in campo postico venulis ipsis sub lente fortiori 
subtillime pallidis, utrinque angustissime brunneo marginatis. 

Pedes elongati et robusti, spinis omnibus optime evolutis et 
pilis singulis paucis, sparsis, longiusculis, praediti. Color coxarum, 
femorum et tibiarum omnium pulcherrime cyaneus valde nitens, 
in atro-cyaneum et praecipue in azureo-violaceum sub lucis qui- 
busdam vergens; tarsi, contra, omnes ferruginel pallidi, seu 
ochracei vel ferrugineo-flavidi. 

Tibiae 4 anticae solito modo spinosae, spinis utrinque 4 
concoloribus cyaneis, longis, necnon utrinque spinula apicali 
praeditae. Femora postica basi sat incrassata, dein longe atte- 
nuata, tamen haud gracilia, subtus utroque margine toto spinoso, 
spinulis concoloribus cyaneis, sat. robustis, in utroque margine 
circiter 10-15. "Tibiae posticae superne longiuscule post basim 
modice planiusculae, spinis utrinque 7 fortioribus, concoloribus 
cyaneis. Tarsi longiusculi. 
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Gryllacris Grassi d 


Abdomen superne .saturate ferrugineum, margine postico 
segmentorum parum distincte fusciori, segmentis apicalibus sensim 
fuscioribus ; subtus cum pleuris plus ininusve cyaneo tinctum. 

ô- Segmentum abdominale dorsale VIIL parum plus. quam 
VII productum, parce fulvo pilosulum. Segmentum IX haud 
longius, parum cucullatum, superne magis fulvo pilosum, margine 
postico arcum efficiente fere verticaliter positum, valvulas anales 
approximatas, optime visendas, sursum versas apiceque in mucro- 
nem anterius recurvum terminatas, amplectente. Margo ipse 
segmenti IX utrinque, parum supra cercum, dentem spiniformem 
posterius horizontaliter versum praebet. Cerci ferruginei. La- 
mina subgenitalis transversa, lateribus posterius obtuse rotundatis, 
margine apicali in medio late sinuato, lobis latis, obtusis. Styli 
laterales adsunt, sat longi et robusti. 

9- Ovipositor longus, ensiformis, compressus, perparum 
incurvus, rigidus, nitidus, basi cyanescens, apicem versus. magis 
magisque ferrugineus, post basim fere 2 mm. altus, a basi ad apicem 
sensim sed parum attenuatus, apice subacuto tamen haud acu- 
minato; lateribus longitudinaliter costula incerta  perparum 
visenda, latiuscule depressa, praeditis. Lamina subgenitalis sub- 
iriangularis, vertice rotundato. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


List of the Odonata taken on an expeditiou to Mt. Batu 
Lawi together with descriptions of supposed new 
species. 


By F. F. LAIDLAW, M.A., F.Z.S., ETC. 
WITH PLATE. 


The list given below adds several species to the known Bornean 
fauna and includes a high percentage of undescribed forms. It 
will be noticed that probably all the Agrioninae are new to science, 
a fact which enables one to realize how imperfect our knowledge 
of the dragonflies of the old world tropics still remains. 

Consequent on this it follows that the systematic arrangement 
of the Agrionine genera in particular is highly unsatisfactory, 
which is to be the more regretted in that these insects are no doubt 
capable of affording valuable clues for the elucidation of many 
problems of distribution. Carefully made collections from other 
parts of Borneo, from the Celebes, and Philippine Islands, especially 
from the mountains, no less than from other parts of the Malay 
Archipelago are much to be desired in order to amplify the re- 
searches of de Selys, Ris, Kruger, Martin, and others, who have 
devoted attention to the distribution of the Austro-Malayan Odo- 
nate fauna. I wish to offer my sincere thanks to Mr. Moulton for 
the time and trouble he has spent in making this collection and in 
putting it and much other valuable material in my hands for 
examination. I take the opportunity here also of recording my 
indebtedness to Dr. Ris and to M. Martia for the generous assis- 
tance they have so cordially extended to me at all times. 

Literature. In addition to the volumes of the Catalogue of 
the * Collections zoologiques du Baron Edm. de Selys Longchamps ” 
dealing with the Odonata, which have so far appeared, which Dr. 
Ris and M. Martin have compiled, the following papers of recent 
date have been consulted. For earlier papers dealing with the 
odonate fauna of the Malayan region reference should be made 
to the very full bibliography given by Krüger in his studies on the 
Odonata of Sumatra. 

Krüger. Die Odonaten von Sumatra. Stett. entomol. Zeit. 
1898, pp. 64-139, and pp. 267-331; 1899, pp. 324-338; 1902, pp. 
58-193. 

Ris. Extr. des Ann. Soc. Ent. de Belge LV. 1911, pp. 231- 
255 Libellen von Sintang, Borneo. 

Williamson. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXXIII pp. 267-917, 
1907. The dragonflies of Burma and Lower Siam.—Il. Sub- 
families Cordulegasterinae, Chlorogomphinae, and Gomphinae. 
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GENITAL APPENDAGES OF BORNEAN ODONATA. 


Fig. 1.—Lateral view of genital appendages of second abdominal segment of 
Leptogomphus williamsoni 4. 


Fig. 2.—Anal appendages of Leptogomphus williamsoni d seen from the side. 


Fig. 3.—Lateral view of terminal segments of abdomen of Hyleothenis 
clementia, Ris, 9. 


Fig. 4.—Lateral view of anal appendages of A. remiger d. 


Fig. 5.—Lateral view of anal appendages of Pseudagrion (?) dubium g. 
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List of Species. 


I. Anisoptera. 
AESCHNIDAE. 


AESCHNINAE. 
Amphiaeschna grubaueri, Forster. 19 Madihit. 24.5.11. 
Jagoria modiglianii, Selys: Mt. Selinguid, 4,800 ft. 31.5.11. 
GOMPHINAE. 


Leptogomphus willhamsoni, sp. n. 16 Madihit, alt. 2,000 ft. 
4.6.11. 


LIBELLULIDAE. 


LIBELLULINAE. 


Hylaeothenis clementia, Ris. Limbang. 

Neurothemis fluctuans, Fabr. 18 2 9 Limbang. 20.6.11. 
Lyriothemis cles, Brauer. Limbang. 20.6.11. 

Orthetrum sabina, Drury. 14 Limbang. 20.6.11. 
Orthetrum chrysis, Selys. 18 19 Madihit. 21.5.11. 
Orthetrum clelia, Selys. 18$ Limbang. 11.5.11. 


II. Zygoptera. 
AGRIONIDAE. 


CALOPTERYGINAE. 


Matronoides cyaneipennis, Forster. 64 4 stream below Mt Selin- 
guid and on stream below Mt. Batu Lawi, 3,800 ft. 
20-5.11. 


Euphaea, sp. 19 Limbang. 16.5.11. 


Rhinocypha, sp. undescribed. 18 Mt. Selinguid, 4,800 ft. 


io. 11. 


Devadetta argyroides, Selys. 16 River below Selinguid. 31.5.11. 


AGRIONINAE. 
Trichocnemis nemoricola, sp. n. -2 6 .27.5.11. 
Amphicnemis remiger, sp. n. 11.5.11. 
Teinobasis rajah, sp. n. Limbang. 22.611. 
Pseudagrion (?) dubium, sp. n. 27.5.11. 


Disparoneura moultoni,sp. n. 1 à. 11.5.11. 
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NOTES ON THE SPECIMENS AND DESCRIPTION OF NEW SPECIES. 
Amphiaeschna grubaueri, Forster. 19. 24.5.11. 


A large and handsome species, new to the Bornean fauna. 
Appears to differ from A. perampla, Martin, which has been re- 
corded from Borneo in its slightly larger size, and very narrow fork 
to Rs. Hind-wing in A. perampla 9.62 min. long, in A. grubawueri 
9 (present specimen) 10 mm. long. Also in 4. grubaueri 9 the 
outer half of each wing has a yellow tinge in addition to the dark 
brown mark at the base, whilst the thorax is entirely rich brown 
anteriorly with a pair of yellow stripes on either side. 


Jagoria modiglianii, Selys. 19 Mt. Selinguid, 4,800 ft. 31.5.11. 
Length of abdomen 45 mm. Length of hind-wing 44 mm. 


Approximates in size to Needham's Dolaeschna elacatura which 

regarded by Dr. Ris as synonymous with the present species, as 

is ar the smaller Jagoria poeciloptera, Karsch, or at least speci- 
mens from Singapore referred to that species. 


GOMPITINAE. 


Leptogomphus williamsom, sp. n. 4 adult. Locality Madihit, 
alt. 2,000 ft. 


Length of abdomen with appendages 34 mm., hind-wing 25 
mm. 

A single row of cells in the anal area of the fore-wing. A 
basal sub-costal nerve of the second series present in all four wings. 
Dorsal thoracic stripe isolated, yellow ante-humeral stripe present. 
complete. A pair of small lateral basal yellow spots on abdominal 

segments 3-7. Segments 8-10 black, with an oval yellow dorsal 
spot on 10. Legs black. 15 ante-nodals and 10 post-nodals on 
fore-wing. Upper lip black with yellow base; genae yellow; vertex 
brown, the rest of the upper surface of the head black. 

Prothorax black with lateral yellow spot. 

Thoraa black above, variegated with yellow; yellow below. 

Mesothoracic half-collar wedge-shaped, the ee of the wedge 
lying close against the middle line, the dorsal stripe narrow; ante- ` 
humeral stripe continuous with the vellow of the undersurface. 
Anal appendages very dark brown. Upper pair laterally com- 
pressed, about equal in length to segment 10, ending in a sharp, 
upturned point, the outer border with 4 or 5 strong serrations, the 
most proximal of these being the largest, and forming a projecting 
tooth against which the termination of the lower appendage bites. 
Lower appendage equal in length to upper pair, its distal half 
forked so that it ends in two widely divaricated spurs. (See fig. 
2) 

This new species approaches Microgomphus in possessing but a 
single row of cells in the anal area of the fore-wing. If the species 
is correctly referred to Leptogomphus,—and in so referring it I 
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have the support of Dr. Ris, a slight alteration becomes necessary 
in the definition of the genus proposed by Williamson, namelv that 
the anal field of the front wing may consist of a single row, or of a 
maximum of two rows of cells. 


Hylaeothemis clementia, Ris. 19 Limbang. 


Described from a single male in the Selvs collection. Length 
of abdomen 9 23 mm. 4 23 mm., hind-wing 9 27 mm. 4 25 mm. 

In coloration the female is practically identical with the male 
described by Dr. Ris. The eighth abdominal segment has well deve- 
loped lateral foliations. The ventral plate of this segment ends at 
the level of the end of the segment in a pair of blunt almost square 
projections one on either side of the middle line, with a median 
notch between them. The ventral plate of the ninth segment has 
posteriorly a slight median rounded projection which at its free 
margin is fringed with rather stout hairs some of which project 
downwards (see fig. 3). Except that segment 8 has well marked 
lateral expansions the arrangement of the terminal segments of the 
abdomen resembles verv c closely that figured bv Dr. Ris for the 
African Allorhizucha klingi, Karsch. Ris remarks that the struc- 
ture of the genital armature of the male Zylaeothemis allies it to 
the group of genera to which Allorkizucha klingi belongs. Mr. 
Moulton's specimen has only two nerves on the basal space of both 
hind wings and the supratriangular space of the right fore-wing 
is uncrossed. 


CALOPTERYGINAE. 


Matronoides cyaneipennis, Forster. 

Six males of this magnificent insect were obtained bv Mr. 
Moulton from a mountain torrent which flows between Mt. Selin- 
guid and Batu Lawi at an altitude of about 3,800 ft. This is a 
new locality for the species hitherto recorded only I believe from 
Mt. Kina Balu. The single specimen belonging to the genus 
Euphaea is a female, and at present it is unfortunately impossible 
to determine the species of isolated females of that genus. 

The Rhinocypha belongs to a species of which the description 
has not vet been published. Mr. Martin however, has already 
named and described specithens belonging to the same species, 
in his volume on the Calopteryginae of the de Selys collection, 
which is now in the press and shortly to be published. Accordingly 
Į pass it over here. ; 


AGRIONINAE. 


Coeliccia (Trichocnemis) nemoricola, sp. n. 24 à. 21.5.11. 


8. Length of abdomen 50 mm. Length of hind-wing 32 mm. 
Median sector rises from nodal vein. 19 post-nodal nerves in 
fore-wing.  Pterostigma black. Wings iridescent. 
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Hend. Lower lip whitish-brown, upper surfaces entirely vel- 
vety-black. 

Prothorax white below, above black with indications of a paler 
mark on either side. 

Thorax white below, above and on the sides velvety black. 
There is an indication of a narrow antehumeral stripe on either 
side, of a dull black purple colour, and of a band of similar colour 
at the base of the side of the thorax. During life it is possible 
that these bands are of a brighter colour. 

Abdomen entirely dull black (in one specimen there is some 
trace of lighter colour on the dorsal side of segment 10) except for 
the sides and under surface of the first and second segments which 
are brownish-white. 

Legs, anterior surface of femora and tibias white, dorsal 
surfaces black, spines and tarsi black. 

Anal appendages black, very similar in shape and proportions 
to those of C. octogesima. Upper pair # as long as lower pair, 
rather stout, finger-shaped, flattened from side to «ide, with a small 
inwardly and downw ardly directed tooth at about the middle of 
their length on the under side. Lower pair slender cylindrical, 
ending in a sickle-like curve, their extremities turned almost direct- 
ly inwards to meet each other. 

This species rivals in size C. orang Forster from the Malay 
Peninsula, and with it stands as the largest described species of the 
genus. It is further characterized by ‘its very sombre coloration, 
as well as by the shape of the anal appendages. 


Amphicnemis remiger, n. sp. 14 Kuala Madalam, Limbang 
River, Sarawak. 11.5.11. 


Length of abdomen 34 mm. Length of hind-wing 19 mm. 

Upper lip metallic bronze-green, the whole of the upper sur- 
face of the head greenish-black. 

Prothorax metallic bronze-green above, pale yellow below. 
The posterior margin of the prothorax is produced on either side 
into a sharply projecting angle, but there is no median spine. 

The thorax is metallic bronze-green above; this colour ends 
sharply immediately beyond the first lateral suture, where it is 
succeeded by the pale primrose yellow of the sides and under sur- 
face. 

The abdomen has (as in other species) the dorsal surface of 
the first two segments of a metallic green colour. The remaining 
segments are dull brown above, paler beneath, the last four seg- 
ments almost uniformly dull brownish black. 

Legs primrose yellow, with a fine black ring at each articula- 
tion. 

Anal appendages white (see fig. 4). Upper pair slender, end- 
ing in a dise so that thev have rather a paddle-like shape. The 
shaft a little bowed with a small dorsal tooth at its middle. Lower 
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pair rather shorter, slender, ending in an upturned point. (See 
me I 

E ings with 11 post-nodal nerves on the anterior pair. 

Pterostigmata grey with whitish margin, the upper border 
decidedly shorter than the lower. 

Perhaps nearest to A. furcata, Brauer, but decidedly smaller, 
with short lateral angles to the prothorax. Those of 4. furcata are 
described as long, thin, cylindrical points. 


Teinobasis rajah, sp. n. 24 6 Limbang. 22.6.11. 


Length of abdomen 33 mm. Length of hind-wing 20 mm. 

Pterostigma gray with pale margin, oblong and a little oblique; 
not quite covering one cell. 13. post- -cubita! nervules. 

Upper side of quadrilateral eds in the fore-wing two-fifths, 
and in the hind-wing three-fifths of the length of the lower side. 
Wings petiolated to the basal post-costal nerve, which lies almost 
at the level of the second antenodal. Colour orange-red and 
bronze-green above, whitish vellow below. 

Head:—Lower lip, whitish-yellow, with long lobes. Upper 
lip, orange with black lateral border. The rest of the head dark 
hbronze-green, with a narrow orange line across the nasus. 

Prothorax:—Orange-red above, paler below. 

Thorax :—Rich orange-red above, paler at the sides and below, 
with a fine bronze-green median longitudinal stripe. 

Abdomen :—Segments 1-7 dull brown, 8-10 orange red. The 
three last segments a little stouter than the first seven, which are 
very slender. 

Legs yellow, with brownish-black spines. 

Anal appendages reddish-brown; darker at their extremities. 

Upper pair very small, evlindrical, curved inwards at their 
extremities, with a small inwardly directed spur. 

Lower pair of the same length, flattened from side to side, 
directed backwards and upwards; ending in a fine black point. 


Pseudagrion (?) dubium, sp. n. 18., 27.5.11. 


Length of abdomen 40 mm. .Length of hind-wing 27.5 mm. 

Wings petiolated to basal post-costal nerve, which lies at the 
commencement of the distal third of its distance between the first 
and second antenodal nerve.  Arculus at the level of the second 
antenodal nerve. 

Quadrilateral rather long, its upper side in the fore-wing two- 
thirds, and in the hind-wing three-quarters of the length ‘of its 
lower side. Median sector rising bevond level of vein descending 
from nodus. 

Pterostigma small, black, oblique. 

Head, small. Lower lip white. Upper surface entirely black 
(there is a faint indication in the single specimen of a pair of post- 
ocular marks which appear to be very slight depressions with a 
bright light reflex; possibly due to post-mortem shrinkage). 
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Prothorax and thorax rich blackish-brown above, pale below. 
Laterally the thorax is paler brown, with an obscure blue-grey 
humeral stripe. 

Abdomen slender, entirely brownish-black, with indications of 
paler marking on the dorsum of segments 8 to 9. 

Legs yellow, with black articulations and a brown longitudinal 
stripe on the dorsal side of the femora. 

Anal appendages brownish black, the upper pair conical, 
directed backwards, the lower pair running backwards and upwards, 
narrower and more pointed than upper pair, both pairs shorter than 
segment 10 (see fig. 5). 

Dr. Ris has examined the specimen and has kindly furnished 
me with the following notes on it. “It is not a Teinobasis as it 
* has toothed claws and sunple superior appendages ; also evidence 
“of post-ocular spots. The general form, the position of M 3 and 
“RS. as well as the character of the superior appendages forbid its 
* being referred to Pseudagrion without some stress to the defini- 
* tion of the genus. In the absence of the 9 the position of the 
“specimen must remain doubtful. I have nothing to compare 
“exactly with it, not even Pseudagrion magnanimum from the 
* Aru Islands which also is not a Pseudagrion, but I think gene- 
* rically distinct from the present specimen.” 


Disparoneura moultoni, sp. n. 14. 11.5.11. 


Length of abdomen 34 mm. Length of hind-wing 19 mm. 

Head:—Upper lip pale yellow, with fine black margin; the 
rest of the upper surface of the head velvety black. 

Prothorax.—Upper surface black, under side yellowish-white. 

Thorax. Dorsal and lateral surfaces black, with a fine yellow 
lateral stripe, under surface yellowish-white . 

Abdomen. Brownish-black, a yellow mark on either side of 
the second segment, and the under surface of segments 1 and ? 
also yellow. 

Legs. Brownish-black. 

Anal appendages small, about equal in length to the 10th seg- 
ment. Upper pair seen from above leaf shaped, pale vellow above, 
edged with brownish black. Each has a small projection inwards. 
Lower pair brownish-black, cylindrical, sharply curved inward at 
their extremities: about equal in length to upper pair. 

Wings. Pterostigma brownish-black, very oblique, lying over 
one and one third cells. Basal post-costal nerve lying between the 
level of the costal antenodal nerve. No rudiment of lower sector of 
triangle. (Cu 2). 14 post-costal nerves in fore-wing. 

Upper sector of quadrilateral reaching to the first cross nerve 
after the quadrilateral in the fore-wing and to the second in the 
hind-wing. 

This species belongs to the group which includes species re- 
ferred by Selys to the genus Caconeura (Alloneura) viz: C. dor- 
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salis, gracillima, lansbergi, and hyperythra, as well as C. dohrni 
of Kruger. 

Dr. His has most courteously permitted me to use a suggestion 
of his as to the definition of the genera Disparoneura and Caco- 
neura (Alloneura) which I have followed in referring the species 
described above to Disparoneura, involving a change in the defini- 
tion of the genus which will necessitate the transfer of all the 
species mentioned above from Caconeura to Disparoneura. He 
proposes to distinguish the genera as follows :— 

(a) Basal post-costal nerve placed in a level with the first 
antenodal or even proximal to it ; no rudiment of Cu 2 (lower sector 
of triangle) = Caconeura. 

(b) Basal post-costal nerve placed at a level between antenodal 
1 and 2, mostly about half-way; rudiment of Cu 2 present or ab- 
sent = Disparoneura. 

He points out that the rudiment of Cu 2 seems to be indivi- 
dually and even asymmetrically variable in some species. 

Consequently I refer the present species to meee ere in 
ihe neighbourhood of the group of species named above. 
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VP PEND ENE. 


Some words in use among the natives met on the 


journey to Batu Lawi. 


Ba gs CU. MOULTON: 


(T = Tabun, Mz Murut, IN = Kalabit). 


above 

accustomed 

anger, wrath 
animal 

ask, enquire 

back 

banana 

bathe, to 

be, to 

bear (animal) 
bite, to 

blaze, flare up 
body 

brave 

bring forth a child 
broad, wide 
brother, elder 
brother, younger 
bucket, bailer 
buffalo 

bundle 

buttons (of a coat) 
buy 

cicada 

climb a tree 
clouds (high in sky) 
coat 


cocoanut 
comb, rake 
come 
corpse 
cough 
cunning 
dav 


day after to-morrow 
daylight 
dead 


debt 


tipor (ae 


mala (T), bakali (M). 
dáloh (T), musa (M). 


poong (T. M). 
ngitün (T. M). 
ratud OO. 

baung (M). 

dior CT. Biase 
inan (M), jane 
bruang (TMI 
ngetop (M. K). 
ulohn apoi (K). 
burur (T. M). 
machil ("TOMBE 
iananak (T). 
melar (M. K). 
bükat (T). 

lie: (DDR 

sa'ok kalud (T). 
kerbau (T. M. K). 
angglibün (T). 

tá ud baju (M. K). 


meli (T), blian (M). 


tawar idang (T). 
menud kayu (M). 
bérawan (K). 
baju (T), koiu (MBA 
bhutan (K). 
mudud CL M. Kae 


finching (T), meching (K). 


botong (T. M). 
masud (T). 
akal (T. M. K). 
chor (T. M. K). 
sériak (M. K). 


mitsang chor (T. M. K). 


mateh (T. M). 


mangüd (M), báloh (K). 
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depilatory forceps 
descend (from house) 
descend (from hill) 
divide, shade 

do not (prohibitive) 
dog 

drink 

drop, fall, be shed, 
dry or fair weather 
ear 

earth, soil, land 

eat 

ese 

elbow 

far 

fear, afraid 

fell, jungle, to 


fine 

fire 

fish | 
llood, fresh in river 
fly, a 

fly, to 

forget 

former, long time, old 
fowl 

fruit 

give 

go down river, 

gold 

good, all right 
grasshopper 

hand 

hatred 

head 

heavy 

here, come 

hole 

how 

how many, how much 
I, me 

inclined, aslant 
jump, dive 

jungle 

key, lock 

kill 

knee 


knife (small) 
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opit (T). 

nr murud (T), t murun (M). 

masul (T. M). 

mnbiay (1. M). 

yān (M). 

ukor (Ty. 

WIT ADA K). 

p'rogan (M), rurogue (Ix). 

rikan (M), rikan (ix). 

Iam d. M). 

tanah (T. M). 

kinan E M. K). 

terme (T. M). 

sieh (T.M: Ky. 

mador CI). 

ta'aüt (T), metaut (M). 

nibfung lemidik (T), nibfung te- 
marak, nibfung ribfa (M). 

alus (I. 

apum (PM). 

law $ (0 MOS 

tab: fa. (WT. M). 

lalad (M. K). 

teulud (T-M): 

k'lupan (M. K) 

lalit (M), dadan (AE 

yal (T. M). 

iua (T. M). 

méray, bray (T). 

tubfa M IE 

amas (T. M).. 

mol (A dor (M), gin (D. Pi; 

kataw (T. M). 

tichu (T. My. 

geta CIE M). 

uloh (M.. Ky 

tooh (T). 

metongi (M). 

lobang (M. K). 

mepakor (T), kudangpa (M). 

mda (T. M). 

oüoüi (T), weh (M). 

t bering (T). 

opun (M). 

b'mpülong (M. K). 

kunchi (M. K). 

ngatay (LI M). 

uloh alub (M. Kk). 

Tole (M.K): 
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know, meaning, understand 

know, do not know 

lansat (fruit) 

lathes for flooring 

laugh 

leap down 

leech (land) 

leg 

leg, from knee to ankle 

lid, cover 

hght, clear 

lips 

loose 

love 

man (Malay ‘ orang ’) 

man, Where is he going? 

measure 

meet 

mist 

money, hire 

monkey (brok, Macacus nemes- 
trinus ) 

monkey (kra, M. cynomolgus) 

moon 

more 

mosquito 

mosquito large 

mosquito curtain 

mother 

mud, stime 

naked 

near 

new, recent 

no, not 

no, is not 

obtain, acquire 

open 

other, different 

picture —-— 

pig (domestic) 

pig (wild) 

pillow 

pleasant, nice 

porcupine 

pull, drag 

put, place 

race, kind, species 

rain 

raise, lift 


kh (M. Kae 

am k' (T). 

lengat (M. K). 

lasat (M. K). 

bulan (T), t'diru (M). 
murun (T). 

lematah (M. K). 

ko'ud (T), kokod (M). 
benc p 

tutob (T), kub (M). 
mitsang (T), mits-angtsaw (M). 
bibir (T. M). 

'raru (M. K). 

bálü burorr 

da’ (I), ida wae 
mengi (dna? (M). 
nari (T. MERDE 

papu (T. M). 

la pat (M. K). 
belanjar (T). 


bechok (T). 

kalabut “| 14 

bulan (T. MAJA 

béru (M. K). 

ritak (M), namok (K). 
tukong (M). 


 kelaboh (T), tirun (M). 


ina (T), tinan (M). 
tanah liar (M. K). 
Iubfa (T. M 
munung (TT. M). 
baru (T), b'ru (M). 
la (T), nam (MEIN 
la ian (T), nam inan (M). 
káláp (T). 

oukab (T. M). 
lumbukan (M. K). 
arid (M. K). 

bràk (T. M). 


baa A 
` unan (T), legar (M). 


màin (M. K). 

trotong (M. K). 

ngéruid (T. M). 

ulu (T), ngüàmüg (M). | 
bancha (T), limbawang (M). 
mudan (M. K). 

sgénüch (T), niding (M). 
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remember 

remnant, trace 

resist, oppose, combat 

return a thing, turn over 

return, retaliate 

rice (boiled) 

rice (uncooked) 

rise, ascend 

river 

root, leaf or wood tiles of 

root 

rope, string 

round (like a coin, round and 
flat ) 

round (expressing circumfer- 
ence, e.g. of a bamboo) 

round about, all round 

run away 

scales (of fish, tortoise) 

scrape, to, rub 

sea 

see 

seed 

shade, shelter 

sharp 

shoulder 

shoot, to 

sing 

sky 

sleep, to 

smell | 

smoke 

soft, flexible 

something 

sound 

spear 

spider 

spit, to 

squeeze, press 

star 

stone 

stop 

straight, direct 

swallow, to 

swift, fleet 

swim 

take, accept, fetch 

throw away 

thus, in this manner 
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ngéroui (T), kli (K). 
oban (T). 

lawan (M. K). 

lubad (T), lemubad (M). 

unüia (T), unwa (M). 

obah (M. K). 

brah (T. M). 

t'maküd (M. K). 

arorm (CL. M. K). 

apaw (TT). 

war (CT. M). 

lupar (T. M). 


liborr (T. M). 


teburun (T. M). 
s‘libong (M. K). 

buror (M. K). 

era (T. M. K). 

susnt (M K), susi (T), 
Taw’ üd (M K). 

mawan (M. É). 

ilong (T. M). 

lüngong (M. K). 

tadan (T. M). 

tudong (T. M). 

madil (T. M). 

mumuh (M. K). 

langgi T. M. K). 
rudager T. M). 

maba (T. M). 

rabfun (T). 

liar. Kg 

la'kub* (D: 

uni (E, MS 

bákou (T), gaman (M). 
k'lawa (M. K). 

saliva, lecha (M. K). 
m'r'eam (T), misak (M). 
bituan (T. M). 

batu (T. M). 

udcho (T. M). 

cirie (M), topiid (K). 
krau'arr (TT). 

maàuérr (M. I). 
lemangoi (T), lemangwi (M). 
apan (TT). 

nila (TAMA 

okoni (T). 
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tobacco 

to-morrow 

tooth 

trouble, care 

true 

trunk (of tree) 

under 

untrue 

wages 

wait, delay 

walk, g go 

walk along the ridge of a moun- 
tain (or follow the direction 
of a mountain ) 

weep, shed tears 

what 

when < 

which (relative) Malav = vang 

whistle 

who? which ? 

widow, widower 

wind 

wound 

you 
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sigup (T. M). 

nubfar (¥. MB. 

lipan (M. K). 

tusah, susah (T. M. K). 

tuoh (OM 

batang ('T. M). 

liang (T). 

balih (T ie 

tbfar (Te 

nait (M. K). 

nalan (K) 

nador tó'ór (M), emphasized bv 
repeating the last word thus; 
nador tó'ór tó'ór. 


nangi (T. M). 


min (ie 
idang (T. M). 
none in 'T. M. 


nisiuih (T), nisiok (M. Kk). 
iaina (T), idaina (M. K). 
nechong (T), nechung (M). 
báríü (T ), bui (M). 

maurah (M. K). 

kam (T), ‘kor (M). 


(you go first, malan 'kor poóün). 


NUMERALS IN TABUN AND MURUT. 
1 sa 5 limah 9 se wa 
2 dua 6 "nam 10 puloh 
3 telar 1;  iudoh 11 puloh sa 
4 pat 8 aloh 100 ma'tratu 


1000 ma'ribu. 
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